











“DEANE’S” 


FULL LENGTH - 4/2 Post Paid 


THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 
A Thriller by Malcolm Stewart 3 w., 5m. 


THE KEY OF THE HOUSE 


A Play by W. A. Darlington 7 w., 4m. 
THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH 

A Play by Joan Brampton 3w., 4m, 
THE LADY PURRS 

A Comedy-Farce by Ted Willis 6 w., 5m. 
THE ISLANDS 

Problem Play by Parnell —a 3 w., 4m. 
THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS 

Thriller by Joan Brampton 12 w. 


ONE ACT - 1/1 Post Paid 


GALA NIGHT AT THE WILLOWS 
Comedy by G. B. Stern and Rupert Croft-Cooke. 


7w.,5m. 
REUNION 
A Play by W. St. John Tayleur 6 m, 
THE THRESHER 
Comedy by C. M. Spencer 4w., 3m, 
THE BRIDGE 
A Thriller by Tom Bedford 2 w., 3m. 
UMBRELLAS 
Comedy by Lilian Denham 15 w. 
MISSING 
A Play by Gwenyth Jones 7 w., lm 
JULIA 
Comedy by Gwenyth Jones 5w.,2m 
THE INGRATE 
Comedy by Archie Douglas 3 w., 2m. 


VENOM IN INK 
A Thriller by S. N. Kaye 6 w. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE 


A Play by J. C. F. Wilkinson 2w.,2m 
MR. CLAYTON CALLS 
Comedy by Bernard Railton 4w.,2m 


BEGINNERS PLEASE 
Comedy by Margaret Turner 6 w. 


LADIES IN JEOPARDY 
Costume Play by Margaretta Bennett 5 w., 2 m. 


LEMON CURD 
Comedy by Marjorie Beeche 6 w. 


MIMES 


HOW TO MIME Price 3/8 Post Paid. 
By Constance Ross-Mackenzie 
A practical introduction to the art of mime 


MIMES FOR EVERYONE Bks. I & II 
Two collections of eight original mimes by C. 
Ross- Mackenzie and Dorothy M. D. Scott 

Each 2/8 Post Paid 


Plays sent on approval 
LIST OF LATEST PLAYS FREE 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 3183 








Plays for Amateur 


ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILD’S soctret inctuce 


NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A high-tension 
drama by Michael Pertwee. 3 f., 4 m., | set. 

THE PARAGON. By Roland and Michael Pertwee. 
This play has a good, strong situation . . . it is an 
extremely able piece of storytelling.” — Daily 
Telegraph. | set, 5 m., 

A WIND ON THE HEATH. me Ronald Adam. 
Sentiment and charm, | set, 6 f., 


Also available: 
THE YOUNG AND FAIR. By Richard Nash. 
21 f., 1 composite set. 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. By Kenneth Horne 
and Aldo de Benedetti. The sparkling comedy from 
the Lyric Theatre. 2 f., 3 m., | set. 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee- 
3m.,5f., | set. “This play is really excellent theatre.” 
—Scotsman. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., | set. ‘“‘London’s cleverest and 
wittiest.”"—Sunday Express. 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m.,4f., | set. “. . . is the best stage 
‘thriller’ for years.""—Manchester Guardian. 
GREAT DAY. Comedy-drama by Lesley Storm. 
3 m., II f., | set. A witty and warmhearted comedy. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham. | m., 6f., | set. “An 
extraordinarily exciting thriller!""—-Sunday Times. 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. Domestic 
Comedy-drama by Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 f., I set. 
“This piece is first-rate value.”—Daily Herald. 
WASN'T IT ODD? Comedy by Kenneth Horne. 
3 m., 6f., | set. “One of the most wholly delightful 
of laughter-producing comedies.""—Gloucestershire Echo 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Comedy, 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 9 f., 16m,, | set. 
The‘outstandingly brilliant comedy. 
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Copies of BLACK CHIFFON and A LADY 
MISLAID are now on sale at 4/— a copy. These 
plays are NOT, however, yet available for amateur 
performances. 











ONE-ACT PLAYS include four new releases: 
SURPRISE PARTY. Comedy, 8 f. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Comedy. 8 f. 
WOMAN AT LARGE. Comedy-thriller. 7 f. 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. A play for 8 females. 
Also available: 

DRAGONS IN THE CAVES. Drama. 2 m., 3 f. 
ELEVENSES. A Play for 5 f. 

FAMILY PRIDE. A Play for 6 f. 

REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 
ROUGH JUSTICE. Comedy. 9f. 

WHITE BLACKMAIL. Drama. 7 f. 

FALLING UPSTAIRS. Comedy. | m., 3 f. 
HAPPY THE BRIDE. Comedy. 8f. 

BEFORE A FALL. Comedy. 8 f. 

SPINSTERS IN THE SUN. Drama. 8f. 





LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 


A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
Producing and Acting. rice 4/-, post free 











Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 6d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3822/3 
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THE DRAMA LIBRARY 


A new series of plays each introduced by a producer, actor or critic. They are 
printed in clear type and bound in elegant board bindings at a low price. 


Now available (2s. 6d. each) 


NOAH by ANDRE OBEY Introduction by MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
by OSCAR WILDE Introduction by JOHN GIELGUD 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Introduction by IRENE HENTSCHEL 
Ready shortly 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE by HENRIK IBSEN 
Introduction by |\VWOR BROWN 
THE SNOW QUEEN by SURIA MAGITO and RUDOLF WEIL 
Introduction by MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS by MAURICE BARING 
Introduction by DESMOND MACCARTHY 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.I 

















In 1951 
The Oxford Press will publish 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


This book, which has been edited by Phyllis Hartnoll, will take its 
place among those other Oxford Companions which are already 
indispensable in the fields of Literature and Music. 


Many authors of repute have combined to produce it, and it will 


be found to cover every aspect of the theatre and of dramatic 
writing. 


The price will be 35s. net 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























Riltrom MICROPHONE 


For Recording or Sound Reproduction 


Produced by E.M.I. engineers with a back- 
ground of over 50 years experience in manu- 
facturing H.M.V. and Columbia Recording 
equipment, here is the finest all-purpose 
Ribbon Microphone on the market. 


A leaflet is available for the technically minded 
who can judge the efficiency of this Micro- 
phone by reading about its sensitivity, fre- 
quency, directional properties, etc. 
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This microphone is ideally suited for recording 
with the E.M.I. Portable Disc Recorder. 


Write for full details to: 


E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD <<. 
Domestic Recording Equipment Division WS] 
Head Office * Hayes * Middlesex Re 
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LONDON’S LARGEST STAGE SUPPLIERS 


LEFF & JASON 


TARLATANS. Full range of colours, 38 in. wide, 2/11 
per yard. 48 in. wide, white only, 1/11, 2/11 and 3/11. 
NETS. 54 in. wide, 5/6 per yard, in an extensive range of 
colours, including matching for our Tarlatans. Special 
white Ballet Net, 54 in. wide, 5/11 per yard. 
SATINS. Large range of colours, 36 in. wide, 4/11 
per yard. 
SATEENS. 36 in. wide, in a large range of colours, 
including matching for our Tarlatans, 3/11 per yard. 
SATEENS. Extra heavy quality, 54 in. wide, in cream, 
beige, grey, brown, black, 4/11 per yard. 
TAFFETAS in an extensive range of colours, averaging 
38 in. wide, 5/11 per yard. 
Please send 24d. stamp for patterns and latest price list. 
When sending for patterns please give 
Precise details of your requirements. 








When ordering please enclose 1|- towards 
cost of postage, packing and registration. 
ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED BY RETURN OF POST. 





‘Telephone: 
89-91 MIDDLESEX ST., LONDON, E.I __ sisHopsGATE 4011 and 7496. 
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Perfect production and performance demand 
perfect make-up. Leichner offers the widest 
range of shades and reliable depth of colour, 
thereby ensuring the perfect make - up effect. 


Use the best onily—Use Leichner 


The Leichner Make-up Studio is at the disposal of 
all Professional and Amateur Artistes for the 
purpose of selecting and trying make-up under all 
lighting conditions. 


re BEILCHNE R "x" 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


1! GREAT NEWPORT STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 6954 














Stage 
Lighting 
Apparatus 


We are always pleased to 
offer lad¥ice to Amateur 
Societies. 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT C° L'? 


The Stage Lighting Specialists 


rn 





500 WATT 
WING FLOOD 22 GORST ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. ELGar 8041 




















A limited number of 


additional names can now 


be accepted for the 


mailing list of “TABS.”’ 


While concentrating on 


stage lighting “‘TABS”’ 


covers most aspects of practical 


theatre work. Published April, 


September & December, copies are 





free to recognised Amateur Dramatic 


%. 


Societies. Applications to publishers: 





ELECTRIC 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. TEMple Bar 4444 


Branches at 
399, Oldham Road, Manchester and 62, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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Tue Oxp Vic’s “BARTHOLOMEW Farr” 
A drawing by Milein Cosman of Alec Clunes as Wasp in Ben Fohnson’s play, which ° 
is in this season’s repertory. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
We mourn the passing of a great man of the theatre, 
and of a lifelong member and friend of the British 
Drama League. A Memorial Number of DRAMA will 
be published in January 





the hands of its readers, an 

event will be taking place which 
fittingly sets the stage for the Festival 
of Britain in the Theatre. The re- 
opening of the Old Vic Theatre reminds 
us of a very English miracle worked 
mainly by a very English woman, 
and then turns our eyes to a future 
in which the people’s theatre of the 
South Bank is to play a national part. 
We offer our felicitations to the Old 
Vic on its return to the house in the 
Waterloo Road, where Lilian Baylis 
built up its great tradition. 


The first publicity of the Festival 


| of Britain is going out to the world, 


and shows an impressive programme 
for the Arts. London is to concentrate 
its Arts Festival into May and June, 
and has already assembled such a full 
programme that festival-goers will have 
a hard task to choose between items. 
A leaflet outlining these arrangements 
will be available in January, by which 


| time theatre-programmes will be ready 
' for inclusion in some detail. Copies 


A AATEC HON 


can be got from The Arts Council 
Representative, Festival of Britain, 
2 Savoy Court, W.C.2. 


The British Drama League will hold 
a special London Theatre Week at 
Whitsuntide (May 11th—19th). This 
will replace, for the Festival Year only, 





the Amateur Theatre Week, which 
it is intended to resume at Harrogate 
in 1952. The London Theatre Week 
will include visits to outstanding pro- 
ductions—the Old Vic repertory and 
Alec Guinness’ Hamlet, for instance. 
One amateur production will also be 
included. Queen Mary Hall, Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1, will be the 
centre for the Week, and the League’s 
Annual Conference will be held there 
on Saturday, May 12th. The Hall is 
not far from the League’s headquarters; 
this gives members an opportunity 
to become familiar with their own 
building, meet the whole staff, and see 
the Library and other departments, 
which they may have known only 
through correspondence. The National 
Information Centre for the Amateur 
Theatre will be at Fitzroy Square. The 
Travel Association are assisting in 
finding accommodation for visitors 
who have no place to stay in London— 
but they will have to book early. 

The London Theatre Week will 
gain a further enrichment from being 
held during the Festival of Britain. 
Foreign visitors will be here in numbers 
and will be welcomed at the meetings. 
This is already being announced 
abroad. The British Drama League 
thus looks forward to carrying out 
in its own sphere the Festival’s aim: 
“Britain at home to the world.” 








CHRISTMAS IN THE THEATRE 


By J. C. 





in the theatre is the sight of 
a comedian falling down. It was 
at Christmas. The comedian, who 
seemed to me at the time to be the 
funniest man on earth, no sooner 
reached the stage than he fell, and at 
each fall through that long afternoon 
“mine honest neighbours shouted.” 
So did I. We were discovering one of 
the first delights of pantomime: its 
knockabout, the slap-bang-here-we-are- 
again parade of its Christmas clowns. 
A year later, in another pantomime, 
I noticed other things: the lighting, 
in particular, of what was probably a 
gummy moonlit duet for Principal 
Boy and Girl. Its enchantment silvered 
the afternoon. I went home and 
scrabbled about with a_ paint-box, 
trying to find the exact colour of that 
astonishing, full, romantic moon. Rela- 
tives pointed to the moonlight outside. 


"Ti first thing I can remember 


Trewin 


I held it was not a bit like the “real 
thing”’—a piece of confused juvenile 
Pirandellism. 

As time passed I found that I had 
that useful gift in the Christmas theatre: 
an amiable split mind that allowed me 
both to accept without protest, and 
indeed to relish, the wildest irrelevances 
of pantomime, and also to enjoy the 
“Christmas play,” direct or whimsical: 
the unadorned Cinderella story or the 
extraordinary cloud-castle erection of 
Peter Pan. In other words, to share 
the sensations of both Hugh Walpole’s 
Jeremy and Q’s Taffy: the two children 
who have always stood in my mind 
for any children anywhere in a Christ- 
mas audience. Let me quote. Here is 
Jeremy at the Polchester Aladdin (the 
story is called Christmas Pantomime) : 
fp In the middle of the scene was a funny old 
woman, her hat tumbling off her head, her 
shabby skirt dragging, large boots, and a red 
nose. It was from this strange creature that the 
deep ugly voice proceeded. She had, this 
old woman, a number of bales of cloth under 
her arms, and she tried to carry them all, but 
one slipped, and then another, and then 
another; she bent to pick them up and her 
hat fell off; she turned for her hat, and all the 
bales tumbled together. Jeremy began to 
laugh—-everyone laughed . . . He turned round 
to Uncle Samuel, and exclaimed convulsively, 
**Why, she’s a man!” 

And here is Taffy, from The Ship 
of Stars, at a Plymouth Jack the Giant- 
Killer: 

Taffy, who knew the story in the book by 
heart, found the story on the stage almost 
meaningless. That mattered nothing; it was the 
world—the new and unimagined world, 
stretching deeper and still deeper as the scenes 
were lifted: a world in which solid walls 
crumbled, and forests melted, and loveliness 
broke through the ruins, unfolding like a rose; 
and it was this that seized on the child’s 
heart until he could have wept for its sheer 
beauty. 


The picture of the “Kissing Bough’? of the old English Christmas is from a wood engraving by Joan Hassall 
in Laurence Whistler’s “‘The English Festivals”? (Heineman). 
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Most children are divided into Taffies 
and Jeremies; fewer combine the two 
and can enjoy the slish-slosh of a paper- 
hanging skirmish (more paste the better) 
as keenly as they appreciate the roman- 
tic whimsy of some of the Peter scenes 
or the imaginative graciousness of 
parts of The Glass Slipper. Parents, if 
they are frank with themselves, fall 
usually into one of these classes. At 
Christmas, in a holiday humour and 
ready for Christopher Sly’s “Christmas 
gambol, or a tumbling-trick,” they will- 
want Panto or Perrault: each is equally 
of the season. Here the Lords of Misrule 
who fill out the nursery-tale distortions 
with a flamboyant good nature. There 
the gentler fantastics who bring with 
them maybe the odd, silvered beauty 
of a Blue Bird (it reappears at the 
Birmingham Repertory this Christmas), 
the graciousness of a Glass Slipper, or 
mere tinkle-trip for the five-to-sevens. 

Pantomime has become, of course, 
the bulging Christmas-parcel sack of the 
English theatre. Average children vastly 
welcome its opening, and not more 
than their parents in these days when 
Panto is growing, perhaps dangerously, 
into blown-out music-hall: a huge 
vegetable-marrow of vaudeville with a 
touch of seasonable frosting and a 
ribbon-bow for the children. I never 
fail to enjoy the knockabout. Someone 
has only to fall down, and I am help- 
less; any crockery-smashing scene stabs 
me into painful ecstasies; and, as for 
the sight of Brokers’ Men floundering 
in wet whitewash—well, even this 
repays me (as Antony said of another 
matter) for the long twelve months’ 
wait. Even so, I am beginning to feel 
dubious about all the music-hall stuff, 
the droning songs, much of this knowing 
patter that our tougher addicts claim 
the normal child will enjoy far more 
than a well-told story. 

But does he? I am sure that, if the 
child is a Jeremy, he likes knockabout; 
he may not be sensitive enough to 
respond to the special charm of the 
Farjeons, and he may find Peter Pan 
and belief in fairies a little embarrassing. 
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At the same time, he does like some 
sort of reasonable story, and pantomime 
librettists are uncommonly shy of 
giving it to him. Your panto-maker 
plies a curious trade. He does not now 
work in couplets, as Planché and Byron 
did in the extravaganzas that hardly 
match our ideas of pantomime, but he 
continues to be madly irrelevant: some- 
times pleasantly so, sometimes not. I 
have rarely known an audience more 
baffled than at a Princes Theatre 
premiére last Christmas. There, after 
Miss Hy Hazell had delivered John of 
Gaunt’s apostrophe to England, from 
the deck cf the Saucy Sally, she turned 
round to salute the shade of Admiral 
Lord Nelson on the poop. The play was 
Dick Whittington. 

Transformation scenes and _harle- 
quinades have not been what they were 
for so many years that we rarely give 
full credit to any of their revivals. The 
most interesting part of the Christmas 
theatre is probably not the pantomime, 
which is the main dish, the turkey (and 
chestnuts), but the annual search for 
some new piece that will become an 
annual: some piece that has a good 
story, that excites, that will not “‘date,”’ 
and that—most important—has not 
been contrived by a whimsical adult 
determined to write the kind of thing 
that children will love. There have been 
sad examples. 

Certain scenes of Peter Pan suffer 
from Barrie’s clenched determination 
to be childish in the right way (which 
is inevitably the wrong way), but 
most of the piece lives because it is still 
so spontaneous, because Hook is the 
monarch of nursery villains, a superb 
slice of Rich, Damp Cake, and because 
pirates, redskins, and flying children 
are part of every well-ordered nursery. 
No trouble there; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Darling are getting tiresome, and I fear 
that many children find them so. 
Peter, being in honoured middle age a 
national possession—its good and less 
good parts alike—it should now be 
saved from the horrors of routine 
revival. I have seen good individual 








performances (Jean Forbes-Robertson’s 
Peter: when comes such another?); 
but there has been too often a depress- 
ing air of scramble-and-shoddy, of 
holiday rum-ti-tum. John Burrell, 
we hear, has just reproduced the play 
excitingly in New York. London can 
envy this. It would be pleasant to hear 
a new tune on the Pan-pipes. 

Other Christmas plays: what are 
they? The West End has lost The 
Windmill Man and the older Bluebell 
in Fairyland. Where the Rainbow Ends 
is a rather pale revenant. Charley’s Aunt, 
which is an example of an everyday 
farce handed to the theatre as a 
perpetual Christmas present, returned 
to us, after absence, still with tea-in-a- 
topper but with Cecil Beaton to deco- 
rate the piece and to help us over 
such a trying speech (quoted by John 
Gielgud in Early Stages) as “Oh, to 
live for ever among these dreaming 
spires and sculptured nooks—like silent 
music—a scholar’s fairyland!’ Other 
Christmas farces (The Private Secretary, 
with curate and bath bun, and When 
Knights Were Bold, with tin armour) 
have vanished from the London stage. 
Adaptations? Here I think of some 
versions of Alice : the best is by Clemence 
Dane, but any Alice is often played for 
two-thirds of an evening in silence: 
Carroll’s is not the kind of comedy 
at which one laughs aloud: it is there 
to be purred over, and there will always 
be people who say as Trotter says, in 
effect, to Osborne in Journey’s End, 
“I don’t see anything in that.” Treasure 
Island, in J. B. Fagan’s adaptation, 
is the best of the adventure plays, a 
hearty affair well rum-soaked. 

Out of a welter of anxious fantasies, 
treacle-comedies, and a general holiday 
litter, I think of three plays in recent 
years that deserve an annual showing. 
Beauty and the Beast, by Nicholas 


Stuart Gray, done at the Mercury 
last Christmas, has a fresh and genuine 
charm, with its Victorian Beauty and 
pathetic Beast; and two Farjeon fan- 
tasies, The Glass Slipper (by Eleanor 
and Herbert, “one of the jokes by 
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Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’) and 
The Silver Curlew (by Eleanor alone, 
but also with Clifton Parker’s music), 
have delicacy, humour, and the proper 
excitement. They are free from the 
duller panto-padding, but they are not 
too airy-fairy. Their authors knew 
better than to dab fragments of egg- 
shell china in the middle of the 
Christmas table. Of the two I prefer 
the Curlew, which was done at the Arts 
last Christmas, and this year is to come 
to the Fortune. Eleanor Farjeon has the 
aid of the Brothers Grimm: the core of 
her story is Rumpelstiltskin. But no one 
has put Rumpelstiltskin in East Anglia 
and supplied Norfolk with a King 
of its.own, Nollekens, a monarch with a 
split-mind and a pettish disposition. 

I have not mentioned the serious 
Christmas theatre. We are inclined 
to think of this first as a holiday time, 
and to let Boxing Night and the Lords 
of Misrule govern the entire scene. 
That is ill-advised. I have seen Nativity 
Plays in the Norman church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great in Smithfield, 
and in a tiny Devon village above a 
remote estuary, that linger in heart 
and mind after many years. It will be 
surprising indeed if from the roar 
and ring of our commercial Christmas 
theatre to-day, any songs survive 
as surely as those of the mediaeval 
Nativities that have come down to us 
across five hundred years :— 

As I rode out this enderes’ night, 

Of three jolly shepherds I saw a sight, 

And all about their fold a star shone 
bright; 

They sang Terli, terlow; 

So merrily the shepherds their pipes can 
blow. 

The Old Vic, during the ’twenties, 
used to have a Nativity in its Christmas 
programmes. Why not again? We can 
be sure that nothing else in the holiday 
theatre will be forgotten: crockery- 
smashing, Twankey, Tinker Bell, Long 
John; the usual .cast of a Christmas 
rally. Surely, then, there is room for 
others: for Hancken, Harvey, Tudd, 
and Trowle, and the star above the 
sheep-folds. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by C. B. Purdom 


HE autumn season opened with 


the theatre in the atmosphere of 


uncertainty that pervades all our 
affairs. There was no sense of conviction, 
only temporising, and grasping at 
quick opportunities. As I do not share 
in the prevailing gloom, I look for the 
products of vision, and am not pre- 
pared to be put off by substitutes, for 
unless the arts set out to lift heart and 
mind above the level of daily life, 
they do not fulfil their function: neither 
does the theatre. Those who come to 
London this autumn and winter for a 
week of theatre-going will have no 


difficulty in making up a programme of 


theatrical entertainment, but having 
enjoyed themselves I suggest that they 
might ask if anything was missing. 
Unless they have been able to find in 
their entertainment something more 
than fun and thrills, with little appeal 
to head or heart, they should demand 
to know why. 

Of the seven pieces I propose to 
comment upon, four remain to be 
enjoyed, three are memories. I went to 
Captain Carvallo at the St. James’s 
August 9), now transferred to the 
Garrick, with expectations, for I had 
seen the first play of the young actor- 
author, Denis Cannan, Max, at last 
year’s Malvern Festival, in which 
he showed dramatic talent above the 
ordinary. He calls this new play a 
“traditional comedy,” but might 
equally truly have described it as a 
“Shavian comedy,” for the leading 
part, giving the play its title, is an 
inversion of Captain Bluntschli, and his 
batman is a version of Henry Straker. 
The other characters might also be 
recognised in Shavian drama, though 
they are none the less stock figures 
of the contemporary stage. For 
them Mr. Cannan devises diverting 


situations and writes smartish dialogue, 
turning out what amounts to a clever 
dramatic exercise. The piece is very 
slight. Apart from Captain Carvallo 
(James Donald), none of the company 
is asked for more than imperceptible 
effort, and Donald, a good comedian 
in his own right, has the hand of the 
producer, Laurence Olivier, heavily 
upon him, so that he becomes a sort of 
Olivier, which does small service to 
play or actor. Diana Wynyard, who 
needs no brightening up, was much 
brightened up into a charmingly in- 
credible farmer’s wife, while Richard 
Goolden as a lay-preacher farmer was 
allowed to dip into his familiar bag of 
tricks. The play will be seen in due course 
on the stage of every repertory theatre 
and amateur society, for it presents no 
difficulties, and will amuse every 
audience not of the kind that Bernard 
Shaw said he longed for, “a pit of 
philosophers..”". Mr Cannan is worth 
watching, for he has the makings of a 
serious dramatist. 

In the thoroughly skilled The Little 
Hut at the Lyric (August 23), a 
version by Nancy Mitford of a Parisian 
farcical-comedy by Andre Roussin, 
fantasy and naughtiness are blended 
in the unambiguous husband, wife, 
and lover combination. Novelty is 
introduced by placing them as cast- 
aways upon a tropical island, and 
treating the lover as a conscientious 
Englishman, who thinks the husband 
should be told, not for repentance’s 
sake, but so that wickedness may con- 
tinue with the betrayed man’s eyes 
opened. How this absurdity is success- 
fully brought about occupies the first 
act, and the other two acts are con- 
cerned with the consequences. The 
native naughtiness of the play has been 
toned down, but sufficient is left to make 








the piece diverting. Robert Morley as 
the awakened husband plays with 
effortless ability. Joan Tetzel as the 
highly satisfied wife introduces a dis- 
tracting American accent, and David 
Tomlinson was the bothered very 
English lover. Oliver Messel’s exotic 
setting was designed to warn. all 
concerned not to take the play seriously, 
and Peter Brook’s production had the 
necessary lightness. 

Long experience was brought to 
bear by Emlyn Williams upon his new 
thriller Accolade at the Aldwych (Sep- 
tember 8). There is material for 
tragedy in the piece, but Mr. Williams 
eschews everything but theatrical effec- 
tiveness. How cunningly he plays upon 
the audience, deceiving the innocent, 
beguiling the uncritical, polishing up 
falsity to make it appear genuine 
drama! The leading part is sheer fake, 
and would not be tolerable for a 
moment were it not for the sincerely 
written part of the wife, played with 
discretion by Diana Churchill. A 
character part by Noel Willman nearly 
runs away with the play, because of the 
weakness of the leading character. In 
satisfying his desire for what is called 
‘“*theatre,”’ Mr. Williams sacrifices truth, 
to say nothing of ordinary human 
decency, for what could be more un- 
bearable than the behaviour of his 
novelist-hero to his wife and 
Even on the technical grounds of 
naturalistic staging, in which Mr. 
Williams is a past master, the produc- 
tion is extremely faulty. The novelist’s 
study is nothing like a writer’s working 
room, and the novelist’s method of 
working is entirely unconvincing. My 
conclusion is that Mr. Williams has 
reached the limits of his present phase 
as a dramatist, and has to make his 
work take a different direction if he is 
to secure his position. 


son? 


Of two revivals one has disappeared, 
Rosmersholm, at the St. Martin’s (August 
22), in which an eminent Swedish 


actress, Signe Hasso, gave a supremely 
polished performance. This production 
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was notable for competence through- 
out, and proved that competence, even 
when carried out with supreme polish, 
is no substitute for genius. Had Michael 
MacOwen intended to demonstrate 
the limitations of the picture stage, he 
could not have done it more effectively. 
The audience was kept at what the 
American professor called the “‘aesthe- 
tic distance,” so that one had the sense 
of peeping through the keyhole, without 
right to be present, and I feel like 
breaking a confidence in commenting 
upon what I saw and heard. The 
whole thing was so natural that it might 
have been a photograph of events, 
with a dictaphone_ recording the 
speeches. It had the sensation of daily 
life, not the elevation of tragedy. 
Ignoring the audience, the players 
concentrated upon each other, or 
looked out of the window, right or 
left, and in single-minded devotion 
to the proscenium arch never once 
forgot the fourth wall. The exaltation 
attained by the tragic Rebecca never 
appeared in Miss Hasso, who seemed 
to me deliberately to be underplaying, 
not bringing her art fully into operation, 
while Robert Harris as Rosmer was 
no more than an extremely obtuse 
man. Thus we had a great play with its 
dramatic essence omitted. As usual the 
secondary parts were perfectly done. 
If only our stage depended upon secon- 
dary players, instead of upon leading 
actors, and producers who knew how 
to handle them, it would be perfect. 
Pinero’s one-time shocking tragedy 
has a magnificent presentation at the 
Haymarket (August 29), and offers a 
glimpse into a past remote from 
austerity. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
displays superb craftsmanship at the 
service of a poor mentality. Pinero had 
not the intellectual gifts for tragedy, 
so that his Paula is merely pitiful, 
not equal to her ambitions. As Eileen 
Herlie shows her, she is immaculate, 
brilliant, with full qualifications for the 
part she was called upon to play in 
society, which is untrue to the play. 
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A scene from “THE LITTLE HUT”? at the Lyric Theatre, designed by Oliver Messel 





The true Paula could not reconcile 
herself to the conditions of the life she 
aspired to, so she destroyed herself. 
What saves the play from a ridiculous 
conclusion is a flaming and undisci- 
plined spirit, which the actress must 
impart into it; but Miss Herlie made no 
attempt to exhibit anything of the 
kind. The able supporting company, 
headed by Leslie Banks, give first 
rate performances, and Murray Mac- 
donald’s production, admirable within 
the limits I have indicated, exposes 
the play’s weaknesses, while the highest 
praise is due to Cecil Beaton’s decor. 


At one time Dublin’s Abbey Theatre 
had playwrights, producers, and actors, 
but, judging from They Got What They 
Wanted, which appeared for some weeks 
at the Phoenix (August 16), that is 
not so to-day. Only by courtesy 
could Louis D’Alton’s piece be called a 
play, for it did little but present three 
able comedians in a series of turns. The 
theme was the Irish preoccupation with 
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money. Mark Daly, Liam Redmond 
and Patrick Jordan gave entertaining 
performances, singly or one after the 
other, in what was supposed to be a 
small house in a small Irish town. No 
such house ever existed in Ireland 
or anywhere else. Apart from the 
comedians, the acting was amateur, 
the production inept, and the staging 
and lighting on the same level. Yet 
this piece was highly praised. 


From Glasgow came the American 
Spring Song, at the Saville (September 
4), presented by Unity Theatre 
Society as the first of a season of Jewish 
plays. This was a melodrama, which 
gave an opportunity to Yvonne Mitchell 
as the bad girl of the family, but while 
it assaulted our emotions it had little 
other merit, though there were nice 
performances by several players. Robert 
Mitchell’s production on the level of 
the play’s commonplaceness seemed 
to be treating it as a serious work, 
which it was not. 
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THE AMERICAN MASK 


ABROAD 
by Aaron M. Frankel 


MERICANS, American products 
A and American images are making 
more and more impression on 
Europeans. It is astonishing how often 
in 1950, in all sorts of contexts, you 
hear the word ‘American’ in the 
streets of Paris. Our tourists and 
students, our movies, our jazz, our 
advertising, all the persuasions of the 
American dream, are willy-nilly parts 
of the Marshall Plan. Eagerly or 
hesitantly, with hostility or favour, 
but always curiously, Europe judges 
the American spectacle . crossing its 
stage. 
It is certainly good that our plays 


should find a European audience. 
But the two outstanding successes 
of the post-war American theatre, 


Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named 
Desire, and Arthur Miller’s Death of a 


Salesman, both give a dark portrait of 


American life. I regret that these have 
been the only American dramas to 
reach wide success in Europe, for there 
is a brighter and larger truth about 
American life: that for all its deficiencies 
and discords and mis-steps, America is 
a hopeful country. 

Of the two, I think A Streetcar Named 
Desire, as reportage, is more accurate. 
In this and in his first success, The Glass 
Menagerie, Mr. Williams’ picture of de- 
caying elements of American Southern 
“tradition,” the unadjusted “genteel 
white,” for instance, is painfully 
recognisable. The atmosphere of poor- 
white New Orleans in the heat is 
suggested with knowledge, and contri- 
butes a significant part to the impression 
we take away. But granting its likeness, 
we must also note the distortions. These 
distortions arise from a confusion in 
Mr. Williams’ mind about what his 


feelings mean. To put it in the barest 
terms: is Blanche Du Bois the heroine 
or the villainess of Streetcar ? It is possible 
to interpret the play in either sense. 
Is the vital, brutish Kowalski, in rela- 
tion to Blanche, hero or villain? When 
he exposes Blanche as a liar, should we 
applaud his championing of the real 
truth or condemn his destruction of 
what is truth for Blanche? Whose 
truth is it that matters—Kowalski’s 
reality or Blanche’s fantasy? Her 
values are certainly awry and corrupted, 
but what other character has an 
awareness of human values? Not Stella, 
the sister married to Kowalski; she 
has made the “Southern adjustment.” 
But is this the adjustment to be urged 
upon the South? What does it mean 
when values themselves decay; when 
the human being whose dignity is 
defined by them becomes demoralised ? 
This is the root-problem of the play, 
and because Mr. Williams’ mind is not 
clear on it I fear that his work distorts 
the American picture. 

When we speak of the moral res- 
ponsibility of the artist, we mean 
whether he is for life or against it. 
To know what he hopes, especially 
if he takes the tragic view, seems to me 
an unavoidable necessity. A play 
depends on the audience’s knowing 
what role it should play. Since Mr. 
Williams never clears his confusion, 
the audience gives its sympathy first 
here, then there, but can never estab- 
lish it anywhere. It recognises with 
tears the tragedy inherent in Blanche’s 
collapse, but it never becomes aware, 
in Blanche’s combat with Kowalski, 
of the glory inherent in the tragedy 
that should move it beyond tears. The 
European audience will further ask if 
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this is what American life is like. By 
asking the question Europeans reveal 
their secret, their clamant demand 
that American life must not be like 
this. Perhaps they demand a miracle— 
but I think they are entitled to it. 
They will not permit us to make of 
our experience the same as Europe 
largely has, to find no solution and no 
solace in the power of hope. The 
greatest fault of Streetcar is that its 
gloom is not pierced with beams of 
clear light. 

Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, 
with more pretensions to tragic stature, 
is unrelievedly dark. It has been said 
that tragedy illuminates the glory of 
life; Salesman seems to me to eliminate 
it. But the play, wherever it has been 
played in America, has a tremendous 
and still not altogether explained 
impact. Yet both the “tragic” implica- 
tions of the dying salesman’s life and 
the reporting of it seem to me false, 
with the treachery of the half-truth 
which arouses genuine excitement for 
fabricated causes. The play is composed 
from stock images, appealing to how 
we expect or even (perversely) want 
things to seem. Some of the characters 
are stock types—‘‘salesman,” “football 
player,” ‘“‘smoothie,” “‘intellectual,” 
“‘executive’’—the rest incarnate politi- 
cal, economic or sociological ideas 
about people. Yet there is enough of 
the author’s personal knowledge and 
feeling in them to make them often 
alive and touching, as when he writes 
of the family tensions, of the conflict 
between the father and the son. When 
he points at the society that has 
produced the unhappy people of his 
play, however, his originality gives 
place to stereotyped sentiments which 
though genuine succeed only in vitiating 
the first-hand human relationships. A 
comparison may at this point be 
illuminating. Take two modern Euro- 
pean writers about America, both of 
whom base their comments on hearsay 
and both inaccurate as_ reporters. 
Yet Kafka’s Amerika is true because the 
nightmare environment he describes is 
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real, whereas Sartre’s America in 
The Respectable Prostitute is false largely 
because he makes the real into a 
nightmare. 


I have suggested that Mr. Miller’s 
characters are half-true, fulfilling only 
our sentimental notions of them. Let 
me put it another way. They are true 
enough to be recognisable, but not to 
be revealing. Here is something that 
has gone awry in a good deal of 
contemporary American theatre. 
Counting on known. susceptibilities, 
producers and playwrights seek solely 
to give audiences the most of emotional 
sensation. To that end, it is sufficient 
if they merely recognise the characters 
set before them. But truth is more 
than simply recognition; as the Greek 
theatre understood, it is also revelation, 
illumination, the apprehension of truth 
which transforms us, sweeping us out 
from our ignorance or our conventions, 
making us for one instant more fully 
human. Truth is not really news. It is 
something that was waiting for us 
all the time. 


Two American plays seen in various 
capitals in Europe will perhaps not 
decisively affect the American cause, 
nor alter the fate of the world. But 
the European theatre has certainly 
taken with gravity the post-war ap- 
pearance of America in tragic mask. 
It may be reassuring that we really 
don’t wear it well. No one, European 
or American, would suggest that we 
have adopted it for a long run. As we 
appear more and more in Europe we 
may, I trust, be seen in other guises. 
For generations the Old World has gone 
to the New, where hope has always 
waited. At this limping moment of the 
world, in our “‘crisis of leadership,” the 
precious gift that the New World may 
bring to men is again hope. The hope- 
fulness of America is often incorrigible 
and untutored. But at its wisest it 
admits the uncertainty of human 
expectations, measures all the terri- 
fying evils, and then declares the 
possibility of the good. 








AMERICAN THEATRES 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HE Park Theatre, New York, 
shown in this print, was opened 
on September Ist, 1821. The 
building is an interesting example of 
transition, retaining a _ late-Georgian 
forestage with proscenium doors, but 
adding the curved auditorium with 
wide pit and raised first circle of the 
early nineteenth century. 

The theatre was comparatively large 
and seated 2,500. It had four tiers 
above the pit. The width between 
the stage boxes was 52 ft. 6 ins., and 
the proscenium opening was 38 ft. wide. 
The Doric columns flanking the pro- 
scenium were painted in imitation 
of yellow marble with white caps. 
The freize above them continued 
round as front of the third tier. The 
second-tier front bore imitation reliefs 
of boys and wreaths on a fawn ground. 
The balustrade of the first tier had a 


crimson ground. The cove above the 
proscenium was light stone with tawn 
panels. 

The print of Castle Garden in 1850 
shows again that the arena theatre 
is no new idea. Here we have, but 
for its size, a closely similar lay-out 
to John English’s ‘‘arena” theatre at 
Birmingham. Even the stage (un- 
equipped for normal scenery) is com- 
parable. 

In the Bowery Amphitheatre we have 
the arena carried to the extreme in a 
tiered auditorium (how the people 
in the back rows of the circles saw 
anything of the show is a puzzle still). 
The entrance to the ring is so large 
(and so flanked by the familiar boxes) 
that the atmosphere of a normal 
proscenium theatre is closely main- 
tained—and the link with Astley’s 
is very marked. RICHARD SOUTHERN 
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Engraved by Lansing on the occasion of its 
re-opening. The theatre was destroyed by fire in the 
previous year and entirely rebuilt by the proprietors, 
Messrs. Astor & Beekman ‘‘confiding in the liberality 


INVERICR OF THE PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK 


and good taste of our citizens for that protection 
and support which is auticyputed from an enlightened 
community. Every thing which could unite comfort. 
taste, and splendour has been liberally afforded.” 
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JENNY LIND AT CASTLE GARDEN 
on her first appearance in America, 11th September, 1850. 
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These pictures were lent to the at Colombia University, New York. 
Editor of Drama for exclusive reproduc- Our readers will be interested to com- 
tion in England by the Curator of the pare the development of the American 
Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum _ stage with that of our own. 





BOWERY AMPHITHEATRE, NEW YORK 


Tryon’s Circus is seen performing in_ this 
| famous auditorium. The New York Herald 
| said at the time ‘‘The Bowery Circus is now become 
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the great resort of strangers as well as citizens. The 
interior presents nightly one of the gayest and most 
animated scenes in the city.” 








STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 1950 


by Roy 


ENRY VII and Much Ado, 
H largely recast, were continued 
from 1949. The three other 
plays staged at this year’s Shakespeare 
Festival were produced at intervals 
of a month or more, so that the 
Quayle-Gielgud Lear, a main attraction, 
was not seen until mid-July, when 
the season was more than half over. 
The reason for staggered Shakespeare 
was, of course, the admirable one that 
Stratford is now resolved to give each 
play proper care and rehearsal. 
Nevertheless, if the four consecutive 
histories contemplated for next year— 
all of which would be new productions, 
probably on a single permanent set— 
appear at similar long intervals, the loss 


will be more serious. Most of the 
advantage of a patriotic series, rather 
than a varied selection of plays, 


would be lost and there would be 
ground for reasonable complaint among 
overseas visitors to the Festival of 
Britain as well as those who are 
native here and to the manner born. 
How Stratford will solve this problem 
remains to be seen. The ultimate 
solution—it does not much help to 
solve the 1951 problem—is not five 
brand new permanent sets and a 
fresh galaxy of stars each year, but a 
team of first-class players trained 
in verse-speaking and offering a reason- 
able variety of plays and casting 
mainly from its own resources. 

If spring was a little late this year 
at Stratford, what a summer it was, 
while it lasted! A single week in August 
offered on successive evenings John 
Gielgud as Angelo, Benedick, Lear and 
Cassius, with Peggy Ashcroft as Beatrice 
and Cordelia. 
the week, Anthony Quayle as Henry 
VIII cleared the English court of its 
plague of black priestly flies. Besides 
playing a matinee, the _ energetic 


On the last night of 
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Director had lectured in the morning on 
producing Shakespeare, and on Sunday 
afternoon was in the Conference Hall 
again to lead an Actor’s Brains Trust, 
by comparison with which the average 
B.B.C. discussion feature seemed a 
very pedestrian affair. At the beginning 
of the week he had introduced Peggy 
Ashcroft, Leon Quartermaine and Noel 
Mewton-Wood in the Stratford debut 
of the poetry and music recitals of the 
Apollo Society, before playing a stren- 
uous Antony in his own production 
of Julius Caesar the same night. 
Nearby, at the British Council centre, 
more than a hundred teachers of 
English, some from overseas, and the 
public were offered Shakespearean 
lectures by speakers including Patric 
Dickinson, A. P. Rossiter, D. G. James, 
Ronald Watkins, Peter Alexander, 
Norman Marshall, Basil Wright, John 
Danby, Ernest Burbridge, John Gar- 
rett—who arranged the series—and 


the writer, all under the auspices of 


the Memorial Theatre, which enter- 
tained the teachers to tea and a 
thorough examination of the theatre. 
Stratford is, in fact, becoming cul- 
turally important. The next develop- 
ment is to be the acquisition of Hall’s 
Croft as a Shakespearean Centre. 
Anthony Quayle’s lecture was a 
brief chronicle of the progress—or 
rather, both literally and _ meta- 
phorically, the regression—from the 
extended Tudor fore-stage into the 
picture-frame proscenium. Any pro- 
duction of Shakespeare on a picture- 
frame stage, he argued, is at best an 
unsatisfactory compromise. The erec- 
tion twenty years ago of a Memorial 
Theatre with conventional modern 
stage, instead of the Elizabethan plan 
for which the late Herbert Farjeon 
and others so eloquently pleaded, was 
a disaster. Quayle has been urging the 
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Governors to build a separate Eliza- 
bethan theatre at Stratford for 1951, 
leaving the present modern theatre to 
compete—presumably with touring 
London productions—in a rivalry that 
might as yet be a risky box office 
proposition. What is wanted is another 
fire! 

Instead of an Elizabethan playhouse 
on the Avon’s own South Bank, 
£50,000 is to be spent on the present 
Theatre, which will be reseated this 
winter to hold an additional 150 
people. Sight-lines and architectural 
absolutes will, it seems, prevent any 
large extension of the fore-stage or 
modification of the proscenium. The 
£50,000 will buy bigger, not better, 
Shakespearean facilities. Mr. Quayle 
is not comforted. He is still looking 
for £200,000 for his new Globe. “I 
should very much like to be present 
that day,” he ended, “when Shake- 
speare comes home again after three 
centuries of wanderings.” Fordham 
Flower in the Chair, and everyone 
else present, could hardly doubt that 
this determined actor-manager would 
indeed be there, and the day not so 
very far distant. 

The 1950 productions must be 
considered in the light of this insistence 
that Elizabethan staging is essential to 
Shakespeare, and that anything done 
in the present picture-frame stage at 
Stratford is at best a compromise. 
Compromise, however, may be more 
or less successful. There is some ap- 
proach to Elizabethan staging. Action 
is thrust out before the proscenium as 
much as possible. Marc-Antony-Quayle 
and other orators deliver their set-pieces 
as much to the audience as to the 
other actors. Permanent sets with 
slight variable trimmings make possible 
action almost unbroken except for 
intervals, 

Tyrone Guthrie in Henry VIII varies 
his setting not at all, and the curtain 
does not rise or fall on it even at the 
beginning and end of the play. There 
is a lot to be said for this set, and Miss 
St. Clare Byrne has interestingly said 


it in the current Shakespeare Survey. But 
a permanent set that definitely suggests 
a court interior, although it may 
incorporate the gallery, inner stage and 
other formal elements of the playhouse, 
does not offer the advantages of the 
unlocalised Elizabethan stage. Such a 
set is a handicap every time the action 
shifts, and especially when it moves 
outdoors or to a dying Queen’s bed- 
chamber. This year Guthrie concedes a 
few minor lighting changes. His norm 
of imitation daylight, for no_ better 
reason than that Shakespeare’s theatre 
was open to the sky, is a peculiar 
deduction from sound Elizabethan 
premises. Only mad Shakespearean 
kings go to supper in the morning. 
Nor was the producer’s use of his formal 
facilities unexceptionable. Guthrie still 
perches the infant Queen on the upper 
gallery in the final scene, and although 
Cranmer is this year elevated in an 
improbable pulpit, he is so far away 
from the child as to make this an 
object-lesson in faulty grouping. Only 
a play that observed the Aristotelian 
unities of time, place and action could 
fully succeed on such a localised per- 
manent set. If there is a single unlocal- 
ised set for four Histories next year, 
this may prove to be _ Stratford’s 
longest stride yet towards the formalised 
Elizabethan staging of Shakespeare. 
The sumptuous set for the first half 
of Caesar shared some of the disad- 
vantages of Henry VIII, though more 
successfully formalised, and imagina- 
tively lighted. Brutus—Harry Andrews’ 
best performance this year—meditated 
anywhere but in an orchard, Caesar 
entertained in the street and the 
senate foregathered in a sort of im- 
promptu marquee. The stirring, if 
romanticised, Cassius of Gielgud, clever 
handling of the vociferous crowd, and 
production touches such as the sinister 
deployment of the conspirators behind 
Caesar, and their silent departure 
one by one as Artemidorus names them, 
made this a memorable Caesar in its 
kind, which was not altogether Shake- 
speare’s. With due respect to Orson 
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Welles, who started the fashion, and 
Dover Wilson, who countenances it, 
more harm than good is done to 
democracy by playing the conspirators 
as liberators liquidating an obnoxious 
dictator, since the play inconveniently 
records the downfall of the assassins 
and the triumph of the autocratic 
spirit, even to the extent of bringing 
on a ghost of Caesar for which there 
is no warrant in Plutarch. Shakespeare’s 
plays demand an Elizabethan world- 
view quite as much as an Elizabethan 
stage. The poetic imagery constantly 
appeals to standards quite other than 
those of modern democratic humanism. 

The permanent set for Lear was 
much criticised. Its threefold division 
of the stage was perhaps a_ visual 
symbol of the division of the kingdom, 
simplifying into a cloven tree emble- 
matic of the partitioned country and 
Lear’s own sundered mind. Gielgud’s 
king had grown in power and pathos 
since his Old Vic performance, and at 
first and last was grandly done (though 
Lear should not speak angrily when 
he bids Gloucester attend on France 
and Burgundy, then suitors to a 
Cordelia still in favour). In the middle 
act, Gielgud still does not make the 
emotional assault that scholars do not 
care for, but which in Wolfit’s per- 
formance plunges a large audience 
into something of the purgatorial 
experience at which high tragedy 
aims. Alan Badel’s heart-breaking Fool, 
a half-wit saint, rounded out a quintet 
of remarkably varied performances 
by this actor in the five plays, and 
Peggy Ashcroft was tender and beauti- 
ful as Cordelia. 

Several of our best actors have in 
recent years killed the Lamb legend 
of the unactable quality of Lear. To 
Peter Brook falls the 
being the first producer in modern 
times to raise a Shakespeare play to a 
higher place in the canon than the 
scholars have accorded it. Measure for 
Measure was a triumph, and its re- 
sourceful variations on a striking and 
appropriate permanent set go far to 


distinction of 


prove that there is a place for imagina- 
tive modern staging of Shakespeare, 
as well as for production in the full 
Elizabethan manner. Gielgud’s Angelo 
was played with an exquisite compassion 
that might have prejudiced an Isabella 
of less passionate purity than Barbara 
Jefford, a recently graduated actress 
of great talent and sincerity. Leon 
Quartermaine’s Lucio, Michael 
Gwynn’s provost, Alan Badel’s Claudio 
—with a terrifying emotional skid in 
his prison scene with Isabella, never 
better played on either side—the whole 
Breughelesque rabble of Vienna, and 
its Rabelaisian epitome, George Rose’s 
deplorably accomplished Pompey, com- 
bined to make this production Strat- 
ford’s and the English theatre’s most 
important single artistic achievement 
since the war. Berlin and Hamburg 
are seeing the Festival Company’s 
Measure for Measure for two weeks in 
November. What about London? 

A good deal of Much Ado About 
Nothing was played in an _ orchard 
setting, but there was much scenic 
ingenuity later on and, despite the 
beauty of the street scene (except for 
pillars in four colours) and the two- 
level dividing set, the total effect, 
on the whole, supported the case for 
formal staging as strongly as Measure 
buttressed the case for making the 
best of both worlds. The lattices at 
each side, representing arbors, like 
the hinged side curtains in Lear and, 
to some extent, the side doors in 
Measure, were bitty and unsatisfactory. 
Something less tentative is necessary 


for the brief but often important 
side-stage scenes. 
Audiences at Stratford overflowed 


in numbers and enthusiasm, but did 
not bring very critical judgment or 
sustained imaginative attention into 
the theatre. Holiday mood is not 
enough. Audiences may get the acting 
they deserve. Festival-goers were for- 
tunate to get another sort of Measure 


for Measure, in which justice is by 
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art transcended. 








Pegs 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” Photo: Angus McBean 


Peggy Ashcroft as Beatrice, and (above) Barbara Fefford as Hero and Mairhi Russell as 


Margaret at Stratford 
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HE Birmingham City Council has 

decided to purchase for £25,000 

the freehold of the former Delicia 
Cinema in Gosta Green, for conversion 
into a Theatre Centre in time for the 
Festival of Britain. The building, 
when a theatre stage has been erected, 
will seat over 800 people, in a main 
block of about 600 and a raised block 
of 200 at the back, which it is hoped 
to make separable from the rest. At 
present, only the minimum of recon- 
struction will be undertaken. 


The purpose of the Centre is to 
provide for the amateur groups of the 
city a home for the study of their hobby 
and the creation of their dramatic 
productions. The Birmingham and 
District Theatre Guild, a branch of the 
British Drama League, has about 
250 such groups affiliated to it. The 
only central hall they can use has a 
fit-up stage, is available only on occa- 
sional licence for a limited number of 
dates, and has severe restrictions re- 
garding scenery. The need is there- 
fore clamant both for dramatic and 
operatic societies in the centre of the 
city. Groups further out are also very 
short of halls; and while the ideal 
for amateurs is the “‘neighbourhood”’ 
hall in the midst of its local audience, 
many years will pass before most 
neighbourhoods can build their hall. 


As soon as the Local Government 
Act (1948) was passed, the Guild 
began to press the City Council to 
meet this need. It studied the situation 
in Birmingham through a_ special 
Civic Entertainment Powers Advisory 
Committee, which prepared the appli- 
cation to the City Council. This Com- 
mittee represents all the theatre in- 
terests in the city and includes Sir 
Barry Jackson, Mr. Derek Salberg 


(Alexandra Theatre), Mr. Tom Harris- 
son (Arts Council), Mr. R. Kennedy 
‘Dudley Hippodrome), Mr. Norman 
Leaker 


Crescent Theatre), Mr. Her- 





BIRMINGHAM THEATRE CENTRE 





bert Jackson (Architect, Hon. Sec., 
Birmingham Civic Society). It is con- 
cerned, as is the Guild itself, to improve 
the whole situation of the theatre in 
Birmingham. 


This aim of the Guild fully coincides 
with that of its parent body, for the 
British Drama League’s first aim is 
“to assist in the development of the 
art of the theatre.’ That means 
professional theatre first and foremost, 
since the professional can develop 
the art more fully than the amateur, 
for whom it is a spare-time occupation. 
And since the professional has staked 
his life on the theatre, an organisation 
having this aim must devote itself to 
assisting his success. In the new field 
of Civic Entertainment this commits 
the League to urging authorities that 
their first duty is to provide or 
strengthen the professional theatre. It 
should be their pride as well as their 
duty to give the best to their citizens. 


But the amateur theatre has other 
values. The enormous growth of ama- 
teur drama in Britain, a phenomenon 
unique in the world, fulfils a great 
social function. It gives to many 
thousands a creative delight of which 
the nature of modern life and work 
largely deprives them. Artistically, it is 
a source of new life to the profession, and 
of challenge to the theatrical conven- 
tions. This is the case for civic aid 
such as Birmingham is giving to 
the amateur. It has been made clear 
that this aid does not in any way 
diminish the ultimate obligation to 
provide a Civic Theatre proper, for 
which a site is set aside in the re- 
planning of the city. 


We may congratulate the Guild on 
the statesmanlike way in which it has 
handled the matter. We hope that all 
others interested will study the facts 
of this case and consider its bearing on 
their own policy and action. 
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THE NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 
is showing till December 2nd at its 
headquarters at 7 Albemarle Street, W.1, 


most moving exhibit of all is Irving’s 
prompt-book of Aing Lear. Anyone 
who has ever examined this carefully 


an Exhibition of Theatre Books: at the Garrick Club, bearing in 
This fascinating Exhibition, or- mind the sketch of Irving in the 
ganised by Mr. Kyrle Fletcher on part, also on show at Albemarle 


the premises. of the National Book 
League in Albemarle Street, gives 
us a series of authentic glimpses into 
the theatre of the past. If we think 
that in theatre architecture all history 
is progress, we shall have a second 
and sobering thought when we 
compare a print of the old Sadlers 
Wells with the present refrigerator 
in Islington, or even the old Drury 
Lane with the new one. A rough 
photograph of William Poel’s pro- 


Street, can go a long way towards 
reconstructing what must have been 
a very considerable performance. 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 


SAINT PANCRAS IS OUR OWN 
BOROUGH. Its Librarian, Mr, Sinclair, 
happy to have No. 9 Fitzroy Square within 
his territory, has collaborated with the 
League in organising two dramatic evenings 


duction of Hamlet may suggest a at the Town Hall, the first on Christopher 
point or two to the architects of Fry and the second on T. S. Eliot. Lionel 
whatever theatre may eventually Hale, one of the speakers on the latter 


be built in London for the perfor- 
mance of Shakespeare’s plays. It 


occasion, describes it for us: 
This evening started with a slightly 


becomes increasingly clear that we 
sacrifice the ‘“‘horse-shoe’’ at our 
peril. No better formula than it 
has yet been found, provided that 
we combine it with the advanced 
apron, whose advantages are evident 
here in a print of Covent Garden. 

It is the same with stage settings. 
There is a design. for. the storm 
in lear which anticipates, 
as it may well have inspired, Piper. 
And it would be difficult to imagine 
anything more effective, in its way, 
than Charles Kean’s arrangement 
for the last act of Richard II, with the 
crimson bed the cream-white 
pavilion, and the other tents stretch- 
ing in perspective to the backcioth. 
Altogether, it is the romantic theatre 
which comes alive in these exhibits- 
there are some excellent photographs 


of The Only Way 


scene 


and we are given, 


incidentally, some fine examples of 


printing, showing how a_play-bill 
can be a thing of beauty. 


But the 


cut version of the first act of Eliot’s 
Family Reunion, and went on to a 
general discussion of Eliot’s plays by 
Robert Speaight, E. Martin Browne 
and myself. We three, who are fairly 
old hands in the theatre, were a 
good deal impressed by the perfor- 
mance of the Tavistock Repertory 
Company. Amateurs might be for- 
given for boggling at the subtle 
rhythms of Eliot’s verse forms. There 
was an extraordinarily adept sense of 
rhythm and timing in this perfor- 
mance, and it is not difficult to see 
where this amateur company got its 
reputation. These players were full 
of sense and sensibility. 

In the discussion of Eliot’s plays 
that followed, my own role was 
an easy one. Both Martin Browne 
and Speaight know Eliot backwards; 
and all 1 had to do was to turn 
myself for the evening into a kind 
of advecatus diaboli, attack Eliot for 
obscurity, and play the idiot boy 








in asking for elucidation of the 
Furies theme in Family Reunion and 
of the priest-psychiatrist part in 
The Cocktail Party. Whereupon both 
Martin Browne, from the chair, 
and Robert Speaight were perfectly 
brilliant! 

It is worth noticing that after 
this discussion, the questions from a 
gratilyingly packed Town Hall were 
both entertaining and _ intelligent. 
I do not know any other country in 
the world where a public discussion on 
a poetic dramatist could be carried on 
at this level of intelligence. I cannot 
think of any London borough except 
St. Pancras, either. Now let other 
boroughs prove me wrong! 


THE TAVISTOCK REPERTORY 
COMPANY has had to leave, owing to 
licensing regulations, the theatre where it has 
worked since 1931. Nothing daunted, it is 
giving its regular monthly productions in its 
little Christchurch Studio Theatre in Albany 
Street, until it finds a larger home. ‘‘ Awake 
and Sing” is now running . ‘‘Mandragola”’ 
and “The Drunkard” follow. 


THE INTERNATIONAL  P.E.N. 
CLUB held its twenty-second Congress 
at Edinburgh in August, the subject 
chosen for discussion being “‘The Drama 
To-day.” 

From the very beginning the climate 
was “boisterous.” At the opening 
session Mr. Robert Sherwood, guest 
of honour, threw an apple of discord 
into the arena by making a political 
and anti-Soviet harangue to this 
international, non-political gather- 
ing. Protests were made from the 
floor by Scottish Nationalists and 
some sympathy was felt for these 
Outraged Ones by many who had 
expected that a talk entitled ‘The 
Future of Drama—if any”? would be 
about drama. Later the Scottish 
Nationalists lost what sympathy they 
had gained by showing themselves un- 
interested in everything except Scot- 
tish nationalism. 
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The Round Table Conference by 
U.N.E.S.C.O, and P.E.N., held just 
before the Congress on “The 
Writer and the Idea of Freedom,” 
had indeed left its legacy behind: 
freedom to interrupt, freedom to 
disrupt, freedom to grind your axe 
(or your dirk) in public, freedom to 
be a bellicose pacifist . . . The 
price of freedom had therefore to 
be paid. Meanwhile, one speaker 
after another urged the necessity 
of freedom for the individual to 
express his ideas and spoke of the 
stultifying effects of police control. 
We heard how in Prague all Western 
drama had been suppressed since 
1948 and how Czech plays were 
“‘adapted” to conform with the ideas 
of the present regime, and how in 
consequence of the shortage of drama, 
students were now being trained 
in a school to write “suitable” 
plays on chosen themes. More sur- 
prisingly we learnt how in France 
there is a censorship of ideas carried 
out by the Minister of Justice in the 
name of “‘pornography” and judg- 
ment is executed against important 
writers in this arbitrary way. In 
Turkey, there is political censorship 
for writers and police control; in 
Russia the famous Yiddish Theatre 
in Moscow, which played with 
Soviet approval until 1943, had been 
shut down, and nothing further was 
known as to the whereabouts of the 
actors. Delegates from Japan, India 
and Pakistan also had much to tell 
us of their own particular problems. 

In a brilliant closing speech, 
Professor Saurat, who had _ been 
presiding at most of the sessions, 
suggested that to have great drama, 
three conditions were necessary: 
the Heroic Mood of the people, 
due to triumphing over a national 
crisis or cataclysm; an _ assured 
Audience, as was the case in ancient 
Greece or in Moliére’s or Shake- 
speare’s day; and men of Genius, 
who appear fortuitously when the 








moment is ripe. Are we at the 
threshold of a new nation—Europe? 
Of a new race perhaps? And are the 
repertory theaires and the village 
communities preparing the way for 
the new Audience? He saw no 
cause for despair, for the Heroic 
Mood was here. JANET LEEPER 


THE ARENA THEATRE COM- 
PANY (new and improved name for John 
English’s “‘Intimate Theatre’) had its 
summer theatre-marquee destroyed by an 
80-mile-an-hour gale in September at 
Weston-Super-Mare. The company worked 
gallantly all Saturday night and Sunday 
morning, and “‘by the time the roofing canvas 
was finally destroyed (writes John English) 
we had succeeded in removing the damageable 
parts of the theatre from inside, together 
with all the scenery, properties, furniture 
and costumes. No one was hurt . . . Although 
the gale was by no means a pleasant ex- 
perience we find some comfort in the fact that 
we always had matters substantially under 
control, and that even if the gale had sprung 
up during a performance there would have 
been no danger to the public.” They were 
offered a hall and re-opened on Monday! 

A few days before, the critic of the 
‘‘Bristol Evening World’ visited the show 
for us: 

I saw Love in Albania. This is a 
“proscenium theatre” comedy, but 
handled in Arena Theatre style it 
was first-class entertainment. The 
production had vigour and _ life, 
and the acting had that sincerity, 
and the speech that clarity that 
Mr. English admits are demanded 
for the new technique. 

What are the disadvantages? First 
[ would put the distraction of dra- 
peries swaying in a sea-front breeze, 
This is obviated when Arena Theatre 
goes indoors. Lighting is “curate’s 


eggish.” Top light, from _ inside 
ingenious “boxes” of black-out 
material, is satisfactory, but the 


spotlights lashed to tent poles are 
crude. For the first ten minutes 
I found myself intrigued by watching 
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actors position themselves to be in 
light. That isn’t good. Subtleties of 
facial expression are lost to ail but 
a section of the audience at any one 
time; subtleties of voice are lost 
in the determination to make words 
audible even to people behind the 
actor; and it is curiously discon- 
certing and uncomfortable to find 
an actor suddenly arrive within a 
yard or two of your own face—and 
obviously able to see you as clearly 
as you see him. 

Against these disadvantages, put 
the solid fact that when the obvious 
novelty of a play in a tent wore off, 
the audience loved it. Mind you, 
the acting and the presentation must 
be good. I can’t imagine anything 
worse than second-rate presentation 
in Arena Theatre. Yet the very 
novelty of the idea is one of its 
great merits. If the fare is attractive 
enough—and audience numbers are 
proving that it is—Arena Theatre 
is bound to draw in people who are 
just “‘tasting,” and if they like what 
they taste the result, from a general 
theatregoing point of view, is bound 
to be beneficial. The breezes that 
gently flapped the tent hangings 
were more than counter-balanced 
by the gale of laughter that roared 
inside the marquee, and that, after 
all, is the proof of this theatrical 
recipe. JoHN BENNETT 


DRAMA IN THE GEORGE CROSS 
ISLAND: 

The Maltese have a marked flair 
for acting, and for many years most 
of the Island’s tiny villages and towns 
had at least one amateur society, 
acting in Maltese. Some of their 
productions were good, some very 
bad, for there was no drama school 
or organisation through which groups 
could help each other. Italian com- 
panies sometimes visited the Island, 
and that was the only acting of a 
professional standard they ever saw. 
In 1937, and again in 1938, the 








Dublin Gate Theatre came to Malta, 
but English professional theatre was 


unknown until the Old Vic’s brief 


season in 1939. These visits opened a 
new horizon and shook amateurs 
out of their complacency. The ex- 
perience gained during those years 
made a mark that not even bombs 
or famine could obliterate. 

In January 1945, while World 
War II was still raging, Malta held 
its first Drama Festival. It was a 
week of pleasant entertainment by 
the Services for the Services. In the 
second Festival in 1946. civilians 
competed as well, and the Malta 
Drama League had already been 
started when the third Festival was 
held in 1947. These three Festivals 


were held under the patronage of 


the Governor, and all the plays 
were acted in English. In 1947 and 
1948 the M.D.L. organised a Chil- 
dren’s Drama Festival, and_ in 
Spring 1950 a Festivat of full-length 
plays in English and Maltese. 

A newly formed body, the Private 
Organising Committee for the 
Maltese Educational Theatre 
(K.O.P.T.E.M.) this year organised 
a Festival and a Maltese One-Act 
Playwriting Competition. Although 
there is room for both organisations, 
the Malta Drama League must 
look to its laurels for K.O.P.T.E.M. 
is undoubtedly a strong rival. 

Of the several groups now operat- 
ing in Malta, the doyen of those 
acting in English is the Malta 
Amateur Dramatic Club, founded in 
1910. Their last two productions 
“Off the Record” and “Daphne 
Laureola,” were attended by T.R.H. 
the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The Maleth Dramatic 
Society (acting in Maltese) puts on 
intellectual plays; the Catholic Action 
Drama Section specialises in religious 
plays, paying particular attention 
to historical detail. The two Goldoni 
Dramatic Companies are in no way 
connected; one is an old-established 
company, acting in Maltese, and 
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popular in the provinces; the other 
was formed in 1928 to present Italian 
plays. The Ribalia Dramatic Society 
mostly does light comedy, and the 
Bight Players produce thrillers. The 
Dramatic Section of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Malta gives Maltese versions 
of the work of Ibsen and others, and 
also presents original plays by Mal- 
tese playwrights. Schools and Colleges 
have their own dramatic societies. 
MIcHAEL KissAUN 


LUCERNE. 


In German acting to-day, as of 


old, we still find practised side by 
side the two ways of acting, 
*‘classical”’ and “‘realistic.”’ The ‘‘clas- 
sical” style, declamatory and most 
exactingly clear, was developed ky 
Goethe in Weimar and assiduously 
practised by his school. ‘The human, 
often wonderlully detailed “realistic” 
style, has its roots in the Romantic 
school of Tieck at Dresden. Goethe 
and Tieck, who were contemporaries, 
have both exercised the profoundest 
influence on German acting; later 
schools have mainly preserved one 
or the other tradition and when 
necessary purified it. 

This dualism became evident in the 
Lucerne Festival production of La 
Machine Infernale (Oedipus) by Jean 
Cocteau. In this interesting play 
the dialogue moves from everyday 
language through Freudian dreams 
to almost rhapsodical heights. Man, 
half-god, even demon, all fight within 
and without for preservation and 
deliverance from a fate which a 
malignant force has designed for 
them. Beauty and _ heroism are 
crushed, mediocrity survives, only 
perhaps the love of a mother purified 
by death may promise a ray of hope. 
A careful adaptation into German 
was prepared for this occasion in 
collaboration with the author; pro- 
duction and decor were well in 
harmony. But it was the combination 
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“LA MACHINE INFERNALE” 
a vackcloth for Cocteau’s play at Lucerne: Maria Fein ( producer) and Theo Otto (designer) 





of the two styles of acting as used THE COUNTRY THEATRE CLUB 
by the individual members of the is Wiltshire’s new idea. It is devised for the 
company which made this perfor- people who want to learn but cannot get 
mance impressive. Outstanding were away from home to attend residential schools. 
the ‘realistic’ Jocasta and the It’s a problem common to most counties. 
“classical” Sphinx. Strong team There are one-day schools—but you can’t 
work, surely the fruit of long prepara- learn anything in a day! There are dramatic 
tion, achieved a concentration of  societies—but they don’t teach you anything, 
these diverse forces to represent they only produce plays. There are evening 
this play, in which fundamental  classes—but many people want a warmer, 
contrasts are welded together. more sociable atmosphere. 

DorotTHEA ALEXANDER The Codford Country Theatre 
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Club is beginning its third season. 
It was formed at a public meeting 
in January 1949, with close on 100 
members from Codford, from villages 
nearby, and from small towns within 
a ten-mile radius. Many belonged to 
societies, some were unattached. The 
Club meets once a week “‘to provide 
instruction” in every aspect of drama. 
A comprehensive series of talks and 
demonstrations has already been 
given; these are now to take place 
every other week, and the alternative 
meetings will consist either of pre- 
pared play readings or of one-act 
plays produced by village groups 
among the members for criticism by 
the whole club. Last season a full- 
length play was produced, designed 
and executed by members, who came 
from at least five dramatic societies. 
Parties are organised to visit the Arts 
Council theatres at Salisbury and 
Bristol. 

The Chairman is not a member 
of any society: he presides over a 
managing Committee drawn from 
the villages whence most of the 
memtLers come. The County Drama 
Adviser, the Bristol University Resi- 
dent Tutor in South Wilts, and the 
Director of the Salisbury Arts Theatre 
act as advisers, and have given 
much time and thought to the Club. 

The Club is, I believe, unique at 
present: but the L.E.A. is keen to 
assist the formation of others and 
to find rent-free premises for them 
as it has for Codford, so two more 
are on the way. 


The subscription is 12s. 6d., juniors 
(under 21) 7s. 6d. Guests 2s. 6d. a 
night. Refreshments, served at every 
meeting, bring more revenue. With 
the receipts of the public show added, 
the Club has become flourishing. 
It provides, in a village centre, a 
combination of instruction with social 
intercourse that, for our county at 
least, satisfies the needs of drama- 
lovers. 

LIONEL CRAWHALL 
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A NEW BARN THEATRE has been 


opened on Hayling Island. 


Since March 1950 the two-and-a- 
half-year-old Dramatic Society on 
Hayling Island has been able to 
play in its own theatre. This is 
due to the generosity and interest 
of Captain Ivan Snell, who has lent 
a beautiful barn in his grounds. 

This;barn is now transformed into a 
small but workmanlike theatre with 
a well-proportioned stage and an 
auditorium seating a hundred people. 
The back few rows of seats are raised 
so that the line of sight is fairly 
comfortable, and they have avoided 
the mistake of building too high a 
stage. The stage itself (which was 
constructed by some of the members 
of the society) is made of a Bailey 
bridge, and measures 21 ft. 6 ins. 


wide by 23 ft. deep. This allows of 


an average acting depth of 16 ft. 
The proscenium opening is 18 ft. 
by 10 ft. high, and the proscenium 
arch itself has been cunningly con- 
trived from two carved pilasters and 
the gilt architraves from a door and 
two windows which belonged to 
Captain Snell’s London house. Above 
the proscenium arch the stage sec- 
tion of the barn has been cased in 
with wall-boarding, painted blue, 
and this masks the electrician’s 
perch and lighting equipment. Back- 
stage space is fairly limited, but a 
dressing room has been built out 
backstage right, and another door 
leads off into a large garage. At 
present the Company use a_ box- 
setting, but there are plans afoot for 
acquiring a curtain set as well, thus 
making a more flexible and useful 


“‘all-purpose”’ stage. 

Many Societies will envy the 
Hayling Island Dramatic Society 
their little theatre, and all the 


advantages it gives not only to actors 
and to producers, but also to mem- 
bers interested in stagecraft and the 
building and painting of scenery. 
NorAH LAMBOURNE 
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THE HAYLING ISLAND BARN 
Norah Lambourne 
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1 | DR. GORDON BOTTOMLEY the 
: poet was President of the Scottish Community 
. Drama Association, and took a warm 
4 interest in its work. As a memorial, the 
: S.C.D.A. plans to establish a scholarship 
‘ at the new College of Drama in Glasgow. 
ris Anyone who wishes thus to ack- 
ae nowledge the theatre’s debt to Dr. 
- Bottomley should send a contribution 
| to Miss Sadie R. Aijtken, c/o 
: S.C.D.A., 19 Melville Street, Edin- 
| burgh, 3. 
r eos ee 
Ss | ORIGINAL PLAYS IN THE COM- 
i MUNITY DRAMA FESTIVAL: 

The League is concerned to en- 
e courage the production of original 
y plays: and also the writing of plays 
( good enough to carry its whole- 
S hearted recommendation. To ad- 
Ee 4 vance both of these objects, two 
e kinds of award will be made in this 


season’s Festival. The GEOFFREY 


WHITWORTH CUP will go to the 
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Society producing the best original 
play. The Author of this play will get 
a certificate. The ORIGINAL PLAY 
AWARDS as announced in the rules 
consist of a guarantee of publication. 
These will be given only for plays of 
outstanding quality, which, if they 
are found, will be given full publicity 
through all League channels. The 
League will be glad to act as an ex- 
change bureau. Authors not in touch 
with a company can send their scripts 
to the Festival Secretary, and com- 
panies willing to consider producing 
an original play in hopes of winning 
the Geoffrey Whitworth Cup can 
apply to him for scripts to read. 
Entries for these awards will be 
renee till March 31st. 





PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERSHIP No. 5 
The Playwriting Course is open to fore 
only. Here is first class individual tuition 
for an absurdly low fee. 


LETTERS TO 


“CRIME PASSIONEL” 
Sir, 

In reply to Mr. Lewis’ letter in your 
last issue, it may interest your readers 
to know that Crime Passionel was in 
fact Sartre’s own choice of title for the 
play. It was originally called Tout les 
Biens De Ce Monde, but a novel of the 
same name appeared just before the 
production and the play title had to be 
altered. Crime Passionel was finally 
discarded in favour of Les Mains Sales, 
as it was felt the irony of the title 
would not be so apparent to a French 
audience, too familiar with the phrase 
in their newspapers. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lyric ‘Theatre, Kirty BLack 
Hammersmith 


Sir, 

Mr. John Lewis’s view that Crime 
Passionel is a play, “written to put over 
a pernicious and subtle philosophy” 
challenges one to examine Existential- 
ism. Lynton Hudson in his book 
Life and the Theatre, calls it a new form 


of Fate drama, and his exposition of 


Existentialism is so interesting that I 
beg leave to quote it. He by no means 
emphasises a pernicious element. 
“Man begins his existence in a state 
of Fundamental Being, a state in which 
he can experience nothing but the 
primitive necessities of birth, pro- 
creation and death. He is at the mercy 
of fate, in so far as he is hurled into a 
world in which he is already committed 
by the choice that others have made 
before him, where he is faced with 
certain exigencies. The pattern of his 
life is already pre-determined. But 


while he is alive he has a second being, 
the Individual Being, which can tap 
and turn to good or bad account all 
kinds of potentialities latent within 
himself. Man only lives, only exists 
by the strength he draws from these 
potentialities. Although its pattern is 





THE EDITOR 


already complete, his life is still his own 
enterprise. Within the circle of his 
own situations, he is essentially free. 
He can and must make the choice of 
right or wrong, and just as he himself 
is committed by the choice that others 
have made before him, his choice 
commits others after him. Whether 
he wishes to not he chooses for 
others when he chooses for himself.” 


or 


Yours faithfully, 
Streetly, Staffs. MILurcenr Prici 
THE CENSORSHIP 
Si, 

The resolution on “the Censorship” 
carried at the last Conference is a sad 
commentary on our lack of faith in 
other people’s artistic redemption. Do 
we really believe that the Censorship 
is the best means of teaching people 
how to acquire standards of judgment? 

It is true that the common informer 
is a danger to artistic standards but 
he or she is no argument for the 
retention of the Censor. Rather is this 
danger evidence of a need for revision 
of the Common Law. Morality, by 
which we usually mean sexual morality, 
is not preserved by putting one’s 
audience in a_ mental  strait-jacket 
tailored by the Censor, but by the 
encouragement of a healthy attitude 
of discrimination. If certain people 
choose to offend they can nearly always 
find ways of doing so as long as they 
do not have to contend with healthy 
informed audience reaction. We shall 
never build audiences capable of giving 
this reaction on a policy of spoon 
feeding; which is what the Censorship 
really is. Its one remaining function 
is to confirm in the minds of other 
nations the view that the English 
never abolish anything but retain 
everything in a moribund condition. 


Yours faithtully, 
Stableford, Staffs. 
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K. Lestizt Howt 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


IBSEN 


**Ibsen—-an Approach,” by Janko Lavrin. 
Methuen, 12s. 6d. 

In these days, when superlatives 
are flung about with so little discrimina- 
tion, it is not easy to convey that a 
book is very good indeed by merely 
saying so. It would be easier by far to 
fall into the reviewers’ common ex- 
pedient of ascribing aims to Mr. 
Lavrin which he never had—and then 
to criticise him for not achieving them. 

It must be said again: this book is 
very good. Mr. Lavrin calls it ‘fan 
approach,” and this is precisely what 
it is. It makes us realise that for years 
many English producers and_ actors 
have approached Ibsen from the wrong 
angle, that they have leant too heavily 
in the direction of external realism and 
too little in that of poetic perception 
of inner reality. I know of no writer 
who in the long run will have done so 
much to bring understanding of his 
work to English interpreters and English 
audiences as Mr. Lavrin. The book is 
only 135 pages long, but the author’s 
mind is so penetrating and so orderly 
that on finishing the last paragraph one 
is left with a sense of illumination which 
is positively exciting. 

But the book does more than answer 
puzzles. It makes it clear (although 
Mr. Lavrin does not say so himself) that 
the cause of Ibsen in this country 
has suffered incalculable harm in the 
last fifty years through the treatment 
meted out to him by his translators. 
Ibsen the satirist, Ibsen the poet and 
dreamer, Ibsen the writer of comedy— 
all have been obscured too often by a 
prosaic translator’s style which has 
expressed only the outer layer of his 
thought. In fact, his dialogue, which 
may have little in common with that 
of Tchehov, has this much—that its 
words imply a great deal more than 
what on the surface they appear to 
mean. Perhaps we are inclined to 


3] 


forget that Ibsen began as a_ poetic 
dramatist and that though he aban- 
doned metrical plays after Peer Gynt, 
a poetic dramatist in essence he re- 
mained to the end of his writing career. 
In England the “poetic dramas” 
are seldom performed, and while we 
recognise Ibsen’s revolutionary _ in- 
fluence on the realistic theatre, the 
translations to which we are accustomed 
have not allowed us to appreciate 
accurately just how far beyond mere 
realism he went. In Chapter VII Mr. 
Lavrin points out: 

“The word ‘ realism’ should 
cautiously when applied to Ibsen. For he 
never copied reality. He was not interested 
in the raw material of life in the manner of 
a recorder of facts, but only as a creative 
and re-creative artist. While organising 
that material into a structural pattern 
which demanded a great deal of selection, 
elimination, and intensification, he never 
forgot that he was writing for the stage. 
And since he was a dramatist of ideas as 
well, he had to turn these into human 
passions and destinies within the framework 
of theatrical conventions. His was_ that 
kind of ‘ stylised’ vertical realism the in- 
tensity of which often becomes symbolic 
without having recourse to any deliberate 
symbols—-literary or otherwise.” 


be used 


Note the last sentence: Ibsen “often 
becomes symbolic without having recourse 
to any deliberate symbols’’—that is, his 
writing carries with it those overtones 
which only an artist of poetic vision 
can convey, and which his translators, 
as well as his interpreters, should 
express. 

What we need now is a writer of 
sensibility who can do for Ibsen what 
Gerard Hopkins, with his exquisite 
translations, has done for the novels 
of Francois Mauriac. If this book can 
inspire someone to undertake the 
colossal task, Mr. Lavrin will have 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of 
the drama. As it is, anyone who 
attempts to act, produce or see any of 
Ibsen’s plays without first reading 
Lavrin will be missing a very great deal. 

Joun FERNALD 





“WORLD THEATRE” 


Quarterly 6s., annual sub, 20s., post free. 


This handsomely-produced review of 


the theatre throughout the world is 
sponsored by the International Theatre 
Institute with headquarters at Unesco 
House in Paris, and issued in this 
country by the I.T.I. British Centre 
whose secretary is Mr. Kenneth Rae 
at 7 Goodwins Court, St. Martin’s 
Lane. Already the organisation com- 
prises twenty-five national centres 
scattered over both hemispheres, and 
with much useful work to their credit, 
though not so well known to the public 
as it should be. Equipped with this fine 
new journal as its manifesto, the I.T.I. 
should now be in a position to win new 
fields of influence and appreciation. 
From a perusal of this first number 
one gathers that the policy of the 
magazine will be dynamic rather than 
merely critical, which is only another 
way of saying that it will treat both 
with sympathy and with authority the 
chief artistic events in the theatre of the 
two hemispheres, together with those 
developments in theatrical organisation 
which lately have become so important 
to the future of the drama. The present 
issue includes articles by Rosamund 
Gilder, Tyrone Guthrie, Jean-Louis 
Barrault, J. B. Priestley and John 
Moody, the last being a well-informed 
and particularly interesting analysis of 
the work of the Arts Council, past and 
to come. Sixty-four pages of generous 
superficial area carry more than sixty 
superb illustrations, which alone should 
attract many readers and subscribers. 
Some items of factual information are 
a trifle “‘dated,”’ but this is a fault 
which no doubt will be corrected as 
the journal settles into its stride. 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


ELIZABETHAN STUDIES 


Marlowe's *‘ Dr. Faustus.”’ Parallel Texts 
ed. by W. W. Greg. Clarendon Press. 42s. 

“The Tragical History of the Life and 
by Christopher 


Death of Dr. Faustus,” 





Marlowe. A conjectural reconstruction 6) 
W. W. Greg. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

“Thomas Heywood,” by F. §S. Boas 
IVilliiams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

“Romeo and Juliet,” by William Shake- 
speare. Intro. by Nevill Coghill. Designs by 
Jean & Valentine Hugo. Folio Society. 16s. 

“Three Tales of Hamlet,” by R. Heppen- 
stall @ M. Innes. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Faustus’ vexing problems of 
dating, joint authorship, incongruities 
and textual variations are all convin- 
cingly disentangled in Sir W. W. Greg’s 
first-mentioned book; the second con- 
tains a conjectural reconstruction of 
Marlowe’s text as first performed. 
The dating of so mature a play much 
later than has hitherto been agreed, 
is highly acceptable, so is the final 
exoneration of Marlowe from _per- 
petration of the silly clowning which 
“relieves” the superb tragedy. The 
1616 text, based on the original MS. 
used as a prompt book, is taken to be 
the more authoritative, and the usually 
accepted 1604 text to have been 
knocked up from memory with vulgar 
additions for provincial audiences when 
the actors had been driven 
London by the plague. Surprises ensue, 
for the 1616 text is the fuller, and 
whereas the final act, where Faustus 
is borne screaming off to hell, has 
hitherto provided one of the most 
exciting climaxes in all drama, his 
terrifying exit is now followed by the 
sober entrance of scholar-friends who 
come to gather up his “‘mangled limbs.” 
The editor’s marshalling of evidence 
has not only the dignity of great 
scholarship but is fascinating in its 
ingenuity and its illumination of the 
Elizabethan theatre world. 

Thomas Heywood introduces a com- 
paratively neglected playwright and a 
world generally ignored in the tragedies 
of his contemporaries; he writes not 
only for the great ones, but for 
the ’prentices, tradesmen and mer- 
chants in his audience, and _ they, 
too, are his heroes, tragic as well as 
comic, breathing a boyishly vigorous 
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atmosphere and imbued with the 


simple, sturdy middle-class spirit. Hey- 
wood thought little of his dramas—‘‘it T bs O M A SS 
was never any great ambition in me to 
be in this kind voluminously read’’- bY EY W O O D 
and Dr. Boas provides an invaluable 
introduction to the numerous works in By 
this and other kinds of this prodi- 
giously versatile man. 

The Romeo and Juliet is a de luxe 
edition, charming the eye but also - 
deepening the understanding. It is “An excellent guide to the bewildering 
illustrated with delightful costumes, 
designs and sets; the sets are particularly 
attractive, the backcloth being always 
symbolically sprinkled with stars. The 


FREDERICK S. BOAS 
LL.D., D.Litt., F.R.S.L. 


variety of Heywood’s writings.” 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


introduction most interestingly reveals “All students, all lovers of Elizabethan 

mediaeval and Chaucerian influences literature, owe a debt to Dr. Boas.” 

in the play. FORTNIGHTLY 
Three Tales of Hamlet are radio ani 

dramas. The first brings psycho-analysis Cr Bvo. lilusteated 8s. 6d. 

to bear upon the Hamlet story, NEI 


proving that it all began with young 
Hamlet finding his father his rival | WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


in love; the second, applying the | 36 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
methods of the modern detective story, 
pins it all on Fortinbras and Horatio. 
The third shows Hamlet not as the 

prince of the dying splendours of the | 
Renaissance, but as_ the historical 


chieftain of Saxo Grammaticus, con- HE THAT 


temporary with Beowulf and mixed 


up with the Picts and Britons. PLAYS 


MARJORIE THOMPSON 


CRITICISM, ANCIENT AND THE KING 























MODERN 
“Leigh Hunt’s Dramatic Criticism, 1808- * 
1831,” ed. by L. @ C. W. Houtchens: 
( ‘umberlege. 2ls. A View of the Theatre 
‘Theatre 2,” by Harold Hobson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 15s. by 


“Nocturnes and Rhapsodies,” by Alan 


Dent. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. — Kenneth 


“The Old Vic, 1949-1950,” by Lionel 
Hale. Evans Brothers Ltd. 7s. 6d. Tynan 


Lamb and Hazlitt apart, so little 
early nineteenth-century dramatic criti- 


cism has been reprinted that this Introduction by Orson Welles 
selection from Leigh Hunt’s papers 12s. 6d. net 

in his own Examiner and Tatler, made 

by L. H. and C. W. Houtchens is very LONGMANS 
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welcome. Here are notices of drama, 
opera, pantomime, ballet and even 
oratorio, which reveal Hunt as an 
acute, sympathetic and fearless critic. 
When managers complained of his 
severity he could declare, truthfully, 
that he was as ready to praise whole- 
heartedly as to blame. The selection 
seems well made, but the ample 
quotations in the notes from yet other 
criticisms make one wish the editors 
had spread their net more widely. The 
various performers mentioned are usu- 
ally given no fuller notes than their 
dates of birth and death; a series of 
thumbnail biographies might have 
enhanced the usefulness of this most 
readable book. 

Our critics to-day, deprived of 
reasonable space, have a difficult job. 
Gone are the spacious times when 
Walkley or Archer, Courtney or Spence, 
could devote a couple of columns 
to careful analysis of a play, estimating 
its ultimate value as an addition to the 
sum total of drama, and_ perhaps 
finishing with an “I shall speak of the 
acting next week.”? Now a critic must 
choose whether to discuss play or 
performers; usually he decides for the 
latter, and has to make his few remarks 
arresting, informative and if possible 
amusing. Both Mr. Hobson and Mr, 
Dent are adepts at this art of pouring a 
quart into a thimble. Mr. Hobson, re- 
printing his notices, has cast them into 
diary form and decorated them with 
scraps of chit-chat which surely belong 
rather to the gossip-column of some 
weekly illustrated paper. This is a pity, 
for it invests his criticisms with an air 
of triviality which they by no means 
deserve. At his best Mr. Hobson is a 
admirable critic; read him, for example 
on The Heiress. It is a sobering thought, 
how many of the plays on which he has 
wasted his sweetness and his wit, have 
already passed into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. 

Mr. Alan Dent, perhaps wisely, has 
selected from his notices mainly those 
which deal with plays most people 
have probably seen or read or at any 








rate heard of. And he has sandwiched 
these between a number of lengthier 
character-studies and a series of book- 
reviews and sketches, all interesting, 
adding at the end certain tributes to 
friends no longer living. He, too, is a 
most perceptive critic of acting, and, 
for continuous reading, his book is, 
in its variety, less exhausting than 
Mr. Hobson’s. Both will probably 
delight stage-historians a century hence. 
Middle-aged playgoers can recall the 
brave days when generous manage- 
ments presented each member of the 
audience with an elaborate Souvenir 
to celebrate the five-hundredth per- 
formance or anniversary of a successful 
play. Under Austerity, if we want 
Souvenirs we must buy them; but as 
Mr. Lionel Hale’s volume commemo- 
rates five different productions, Old 
Vic patrons will doubtless not grudge 
the modest sum demanded. Here the 
cast of each play is recorded; but- 
shocking omission!—the date of pro- 
duction is not. Mr. Hale (with Mr. 
Philip Hope-Wallace) judicially appor- 
tions praise and blame, and occasionally 
summons fellow-critics to record con- 
curring or divergent opinions; the 
selection of delightful illustrations en- 
dorses Sam Weller’s theory that the 
art of concluding a letter is to make the 
recipient wish for more. This handsome 
volume should be the first of a long 
series, ALLAN WADE 


DIFFERENT PEOPLE 

“With a Feather On My Nose,” by 
Billie Burke. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 

“Bernard Shaw,” by Eric Bentley. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

“One Year of Grace,” by Val Gielgud. 
Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. 

“Kean,” by Giles Playfair. Reinhardt & 
Evans. 12s. 6d. 

The personalities displayed in these 
four books are so different that they 
defy correlation. From Billie Burke to 
Kean by way of Shaw and Val Gielgud 
is an experience for any reviewer. 

Bille Burke’s reminiscences, With a 
Feather On My Nose, is a charming and 














eenerous book, even when it resembles 
most theatrical memoirs in giving an 
impression that success is easy, no 
one is really disagreeable, and almost 
everyone is wealthy—although it is 
true that much of the world depicted 
has now vanished. What the cover 
calls the “‘amazing marriage”’ to “Flo” 
Ziegfeld was chiefly amazing in the 
way it was managed; however awkward 
the situation, the authoress, with 
characteristic common-sense, knew not 
only that she was devoted to her 
husband, but that he was also devoted 
to her, and this solved problems which 
sometimes prove all too insoluble in the 
difficult, glittering world through which 
Miss Burke sails so delightfully. 

*‘Has any other author had half as 
much written about him during his 
lifetime?” asks Eric Bentley, towards 
the end of one more book which en- 
deavours to explain the meaning and 
value of Shaw’s complex messages to 
mankind. Mr. Bentley examines closely 
Shaw’s position and influence as a 
politician, a dramatist, and even as a 
religious force, and while his section 
on the theatre is the longest and in- 
cludes an excellent analysis of the 
“disquisitory” plays, the final section 
‘The Fool in Christ,’ is the most 
interesting. The book makes serious 
reading; it contains much of Shaw’s 
thought, carefully considered and dis- 
sected, and virtually none of his 
humour. 

Humour is more frequent in Val 
Gielgud’s One Year of Grace, but not as 
much as might have been expected 
from the introduction telling us how the 
author decided to “escape” for a 
year from the toil and moil of his 
exacting life. But was it an escape? 
The holiday consisted of rushing over 
America, seeing and experiencing, on a 
highly intensified scale, activities with 
which he was already familiar. The 
account of these travels is always 
lively, but as the author thinks seriously 
about whatever is presented to him, 
it is not surprising to find one chapter 
headed ‘‘More Solemn Issues.”” Not 




















AVAILABLE — 
Dark Summer 
by 


Wynyard Browne 
3 Acts, 1 Set, 1 m., 4 f. 
Fit for Heroes 4m., 3f., 1 set 


Northanger Abbey 7 m., 6 f., 3 sets 
English Flummery 


mix-up in one act. 
In preparation 
Corinth House 1 m.,6 f., 2 sets. 
(Pamela Hansford Johnson) 


The Holly andthelvy 4 m:,4/,1 set. 


(Wynyard Browne) 
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“TO LOVE AND 
TO CHERISH” 


By MICHAEL EGAN 


3 Acts, 1 Set. 3 m.,5f. 

“A very moving play .. . voted our 
most outstanding production.” 

The Bristol Co-operative Players. 

“A very fine play . . 


” 


SUCCESS. 


. an outstanding 


Wern Dramatic Society. 


“A lovely play .. . full house. . 
thusiastic reception.” 

The Liberty Players, Middlesex. 

“Most successful . . . a great pleasure 


and inspiration to us to produce this play.” 
Port Talbot Drama Club. 


5/- and 3/6. 


All applications for rights to the author, 
c/o PLAY INVESTMENTS, LTD., 
Queen’s House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. GERrard 7548. 


» en- 


Publisher: Victor Gollancz. 











everyone will agree with all the opinions 
which Mr. Val Gielgud expresses so 
freely, but (possibly because of this) the 
book continually holds the attention. 

The study of Kean by Giles Playfair 
presents a completely different atmos- 
phere from the other books. The 
average actor’s life to-day may not 
be as pleasant as Mr. Playfair suggests, 
but compared with the miseries of stage 
life in the early nineteenth century, 
it is comparatively comfortable. All 
these miseries Kean knew to the full, 
and his sudden triumph, therefore, 


as Shylock, is one of the high lights of 


the book. After this came inevitable 
disaster, and Mr. Playfair’s record 
of the stormy round of success and 
failure is so filled with understanding 
and sympathy that at times the book 
resembles an exciting novel rather 
than a biography. 
F. SLADEN-SMITH 


A POETIC PLAY 

“Sappho,” by Lawrence Durrell. Faber 
@& Faber. 10s. 6d. 

“I am perfectly sure that we must 
stop writing Masques, and try our hand 
at naturalism raised to its metaphysical 
power by poetry: first, I think, good 
characters.’’ So Lawrence Durrell wrote 
in a letter, before Sappho was more 
than a shadow in his brain. With these 
aims he was, of course, joining the 
stream which has diverged from Yeats 


and Sweeney Agonistes, in the wake of 


T. S. Eliot. But in a note to Sappho 
Mr. Durrell says that his play was 
written ‘‘with the object of marrying 
up pace, plot and poetry,” and we soon 
see that he was trying to write some- 
thing much nearer to a film scenario 
than to the transformed drawing-room 
comedy of The Cocktail Party. He has 
written his story round the figure of a 
middle-aged Sappho afflicted with 
twentieth-century ennui, and it tells 
of the disasters which fall upon those 
who dive into the secrets of the past— 
secrets contained in the city of Old 
Eresos, buried by an_ earthquake 
beneath the clear waters of a bay. 
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This is such a splendid poetic idea 
that it is a disappointment to find it 
comparatively undeveloped in the plot. 
which pursues its way through a welte 
of accidents and ill luck. (Each makes 
his own luck, Mr. Durrell would reply, 
but this is only elusively stated. How- 
ever, it is the “coarse narrative line of 
Arden of Feversham” that Mr. Durrell 
wants, and he achieves it so long as his 
characters do not talk metaphysics, 
when their dialogue becomes vapid. 
Far better to cut some of this, which 
flows all too easily from his pen, than 
the excellent comic character of the 
poet Diomedes as the production note 
suggests. But the discipline of the 
theatre would soon teach him this, 
and he has at his disposal gifts which 
are second to none, among the poets 
now writing for the stage. Ii his 
promise remains unfulfilled, it will 
be the fault of those who should be 
able to employ it. ANNE RipDLER 


THE DANCE 


“The Art of Ballet,” by Audrey Willram- 
son. Paul Elek. 12s. 6d. 

“Going to the Ballet,” by Arnold Haskell. 
Phoenix House Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

““Ratherine Dunham, her dancers, singers, 
musicians.” Edited by Richard Buckle. 
Ballet Publications Ltd. 20s. 

We have waited a long time for an 
authoritative book on the Art of Ballet 
and now Miss Williamson, who is 
well equipped for the task, has written 
it. She has disentangled its various ele- 
ments, the choreography from the 
music, the music from the decor, 
classical ballet from dance-drama, sym- 
bolic ballet from psychological ballet, 
and with calm judgment threads her 
way through the maze, giving a lively 
picture of the contemporary scene, and 
noting the different characteristics of 
English, French and American ballet. 
A final chapter is devoted to Ballets 


Jooss, Negro Ballet, Spanish, Indian 


and Javanese dancing, and there are 
well-chosen photographs to illustrate 
her themes. 
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So wide a survey cannot but have 

its pitfalls, and Miss Williamson has 
not avoided them all. In particular, she 
judges some of the original Diaghileff 
ballets by revivals of little merit and 
she would not write of Cecchetti’s 
teaching as “undeviating routine” 
p. 25) had she had the privilege of 
watching that great teacher at work, 
and of sceing his free invention of 
enchainements to suit the needs of the 
particular dancers. The “system” was 
noted down by devoted friends, who 
had to systematize in order to put on 
record and preserve for posterity some- 
thing of the Maestro’s methods. 

With regard to Le Sacre du Printemps 

not Le Sacré as on pp. 68 and 69) it was 
the music rather than the choreography 
which caused the rumpus. Nijinsky’s 
masterpiece had the audacity of genius 
and his choreography was_ neither 
“of mechanical exactitude” nor “of 
visual complexity” but completely con- 
vincing. It has never been revived 
in the form in which Nijinsky created it, 
but those of us who saw it can never for- 
get the overwhelming impressionit made. 

Going to the Ballet in the Excursion 
Series for Young People, is addressed 
to quite a different audience, and Mr. 
Haskell is too well-known as a writer 
on ballet to need any introduction. 
He takes his young audience along 
with him to rehearsals and goes into 
every aspect of the making of a ballet 
and it is all most enjoyable. It is a 
pity therefore that his list of “Some 
ballets for you to see” has_ several 
misprints, many dates omitted, the 
music of Death and the Maiden ascribed 
to Schuman (sic) instead of Schubert, 
and that he makes so small a selection 
from the large repertoire of Ballet 
Rambert. Peter and the Wolf for instance, 
an ideal ballet for young people, is not 
even mentioned. 

Katherine Dunham, her dancers, singers, 
musicians, a remarkable collection of 
photographs edited by Richard Buckle, 
is a model of what such a book should 
be. The pictures tell all—or nearly all, 
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so that littke comment is needed, and 
Buckle’s introductory essay is brilliant. 
Katherine Dunham herself, descended 
from the African peoples, is a socio- 
logical and artistic phenomenon, and a 
new factor in the world of anthropology 
and the dance. 
JANET LEEPER 


“STAGE LIGHTING” 

by Frederick Bentham. Pitman. 35s. 

It is fifteen years since the standard 
work on this subject, by C. Harold 
Ridge and F. S. Aldred, was published. 
The Light Console designed by Mr. F. 
Bentham had just made its appearance 
and was considered superior to any 
system of light control hitherto invented 
‘“‘and likely to hold the field for many 
years to come.” ‘Time has justified 
this prognostication. Control is the 
very essence of stage lighting and 
those who have seen the Light Console 
in operation will be disposed to treat 
anything its inventor has to say on his 
subject with respect. 

Where general principles are con- 
cerned the book covers a good deal of 
the same ground as Messrs. Ridge and 
Aldred’s, but it contains much which 
will-serve to bring the reader up to 
date with recent research in_ this 
field. If it has a weakness, it lies in the 
fact that the author has confined him- 
self to illustrations of apparatus mar- 
keted by one firm only. The explana- 
tion of this will be found in the preface. 
But contributions made by other con- 
cerns are not limited entirely to 
footlights and battens; for example, 
comment on the Delicolour Unit would 
have been interesting and useful. 

Although that tried favourite of the 
amateur, the liquid dimmer, is described 
and illustrated, the book is mainly 
for the technician, but notwithstanding 
the formidable array of circuit diagrams 
the book is eminently readable, and it 
is to be hoped that it will find its way 
into the hands of those responsible 
for the design and equipment of stages 
of any kind. The chapter on Municipal 








Theatres is timely, and that on 
Comparative Layouts covers every type 
of stage from a travelling fit-up to the 
Haymarket. That there are four full- 
page illustrations of settings at The 
Questors’ Theatre, Ealing, is a tribute 
to the position this enterprising com- 
pany holds in the avant-garde of the 
amateur theatre. 
A. H. WHARRIER 


STAGE COSTUME AND DESIGN 

“The Changing Shape of Things: Dress,” 
hy Fames Laver. John Murray, 8s. 6d. 

“Designs for the Theatre,’ by Rex 
IVhistler.”” Batsford, 8s. 6d. 

“English Costume in the Age of Eliza- 
beth,” by Iris Brooke. A. @& C. Black, 9s. 6d. 

**Peasant Costume in Europe,” by Kathleen 
Mann. A. & C. Black, 25s. 

The Changing Shape of Things is a 
well devised and stimulating series 
of books which present everyday things 
in a new light. By means of skilfully 
chosen pictures we are shown startling 
contrasts and comparisons in their 
evolution. Mr. Laver’s witty and pene- 
trating essay shows how and why 
fashions in men’s and women’s clothes 
have changed during the past 200 years. 
He discusses among other things the 
three major principles dominating the 
design of clothes and their influence 
on what we call fashion. Many people 
wonder how it is that “‘new” fashions 
so quickly become pleasing to us 
and yet, in our modern world (and in 
contrast to the earlier periods) a new 
style has so short a life. Mr. Laver 
has interesting explanations to offer 
for this perpetual change of taste. 
The illustrations range from fashion- 
plates to cartoons; from photographs 
and “the family album” to book 
illustrations, prints and old masters. 
They are fully documented and have 
pertinent captions and notes to drive 
home the points. This is a refreshing 
and stimulating book. 

Rex Whistler had a scholarly and 
almost literary approach to the prob- 
lems of stage design and was particularly 
at home in the classical style of the 











eighteenth century and the decorations 
of the early nineteenth century. Many of 
us will look with a feeling of nostalgia 
at the settings, reproduced in this 
beautiful commemorative volume, for 
An Ideal Husband, Love for Love, The 
Rake’s Progress and The Wise Virgins, to 
name only a few of the plays and ballets 
which gave us joy. The illustrations, 
many of which are in colour, include 
designs for settings, costumes, drop- 
curtains, programme covers and the 
lovely poster for the production of 
Pride and Prejudice at the St. James’s 
Theatre in 1936. There are apprecia- 
tions, giving the impression of a de- 
lightful person as well as a brilliant 
artist, by Laurence Whistler, Cecil 
Beaton and James Laver: “His death 
is a tragic deprivation not only for 
the theatre, but for the whole of the 
decorative arts.” 

Every alternate page in Miss Brooke’s 
book (originally published in 1933) 
consists of several line drawings showing 
gradual change in style from 1500 to 
1600. There are also eight colour 
plates. These illustrations are “con- 
densed and simplified” from wall- 
paintings, portraits, miniatures, manu- 
scripts and other contemporary sources. 
It would have been helpful to the 
student of costume and social history if 
the author had included reproduction 
of specific examples from these sources. 
Anyone wishing to cut and make 
costumes and headdresses for this 
period will look in vain for diagrams 
of cut, and too frequently a front view 
of the costume is the only one shown 
in this book. The lack of an index is a 
serious handicap to its use as a work 
of reference. 

Miss Mann has made a combined 
edition of the two volumes she pub- 
lished in the nineteen-thirties. It con- 
tains a great deal of carefully sifted 
information about European Peasant 
Costume. Both line drawings and colour 
plates have great style and, from a 
practical point of view, show admirably 
the characteristic line and shape of 
the costumes. There is a great deal of 
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information, too, about the fabrics 
used in different parts of Europe, and 
Miss Mann’s drawings show surface 
patterns and embroidery motifs with 
great clarity and skill. This is a beauti- 
ful book, of great value both to de- 
signers for the stage and to people 
interested in embroidery and pattern. 
NoraH LAMBOURNE 


MOVEMENT ON THE STAGE 

“The Mastery of Movement on the 
Stage,” by Rudolf Laban. Macdonald & 
Evans. 30s. 

“Historical Dances for the Theatre,” 
Aldridge Bros. \0s. 

Mr. Laban has at last written a 
standard work on a subject that has 
more almost than any other suffered 
from muddled thinking. The outstand- 
ing quality of this work—the result of a 
lifetime of study—is its objectivity. 
Here the principles of movement are 
discussed without bias in any direction. 
It really goes to the bottom of the 
problem, the necessity of thinking in 
terms of movement as a basis of all 
activity on the stage (and off it!). 
Actors and dancers alike should find 
it a revelation. The first chapter, com- 
prising nearly half the volume, has to 
be ‘“‘worked” through in_ practical 
movement rather than read, and it 
might be no easy task for a novice who 
is as yet not familiar with Mr. Laban’s 
theories, simple and logical though they 
are. But perseverance should be well 
rewarded. 

The book gives the most comprehen- 
sive analysis of movement from every 
angle: technical, rhythmic and ex- 
pressive. It is full of practical sugges- 
tions for study, and includes outlines 
for three mime-plays. It does not pre- 
sent the subject-matter to the reader 
“‘ready-made’’, but requires the 
student’s full attention and active co- 


operative effort, without which, of 


course, movement can never be studied. 

Mr. John Guthrie’s book also stands 
out above the present flood of literature 
on dance. It deals with two of the 
most beautiful old dances, the Pavane 
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and the Minuet, in explicit detail, 
drawn from careful study of old sources, 
now not easily available. The Minuet 
is explained both verbally and in the 
dance-notation of Feuillet (1701), com- 
plete with sign-key for reading. 

Both books, it is interesting to note, 
bring up the subject of movement- 
notation. Kinetography as developed 
by Mr. Laban goes further and is more 
comprehensive than the old system of 
Feuiilet, and should prove for both 
dancers and actors the best means of 
recording the fleeting moments. It 
should come to be used in the same 
way as we use music-notation, as a 
matter of course. ANNY BOALTH 


THEATRE FILM STRIPS 


“Shakespearean Production in England,” 
in eight parts. By M. St. Clare Byrne. 
Common Ground Ltd. 15s. each. 

Miss St. Clare Byrne’s film strips 
are an invaluable aid for students and 
lecturers in the history of the theatre. 
Each part contains about fifty pictures 
and the accompanying booklet gives a 
general introduction as well as detailed 
notes. I find myself that the lecturer 
must take a good deal of care to get 
full benefit from the film strips. Miss 
Byrne when showing them herself 
takes great trouble to see that height 
and distance of the projector from the 
screen is exactly right. The audience 
should not be too large so that all 
can sit at a convenient distance. 


Miss Byrne’s detailed description of 
each picture enables a lecturer who 
knows nothing of the subject to give 
a series of lectures simply by reading 
the notes by the light of a torch as the 
pictures are turned on. But of course, 
the best method is for an interested 
instructor to absorb the notes in 
advance so that he is able to explain 
the points of interest in an informal 
way as they go by. I find, too, that a 
complete strip of fifty pictures, if each 
is looked at in detail, is too long for a 
single sitting as even with the best 
projectors concentration is necessary 
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and the image is not large. An interval 
with the lights on or two separate: 
sessions is better than trying to rush 
a strip through in one. 

Any group who can lay hands on a 
projector will find these film strips an 


excellent investment. _, 
FRANK NEWMAN 


“THE BOWATER PAPERS” 


Free to persons interested from The 
Bowater Paper Corporation 


HOSE who have to do with 
magazines in a small way—club, 


staff, parish and so on—find 
sooner or later that the inclusion ot 
illustrations other than the simplest 
line drawings creates a whole set ot 
problems. Half-tone blocks are expen- 
sive, special papers have to be used, 
and the satisfactory arrangement of 
line drawings and photographs is not 
so simple as it looks. These problems 
are of course just as serious for the 
large-scale producer, and in this, the 
first number of what is intended to be 
a bi-annual publication, ‘the Bowater 
Paper Corporation show indirectly 
what the paper-maker is doing to meet 
his needs. One must say indirectly 
because, although this is not a house 
magazine, neither is it a broadside 
aimed directly at the paper user. By 
attractive presentation and a cunning 
choice of subject, it aims at making the 
reader more conscious of paper in 
general, relying on the softening-up 
effect of prestige advertising to make 
him conscious of Bowater products in 
particular. 


The Bowater Papers is printed by the 
two main processes used for periodicals, 
letterpress and photogravure. For illus- 
trations, photogravure gives a reason- 
able result on almost any paper. The 
letterpress half-tone requires a paper of 
smooth surface and good finish to 
produce its characteristically crisp 
image; and an interesting article on 
the early history of Life magazine shows 
how important was the development of 
a special paper, now called machine 




















FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED § 1830 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED are pleased to announce that the undermentioned 
plays are now available for amateur production, and copies are on sale at the 


prices given, which includes postage. 


THE ARROW OF SONG (T. B. Morris) 

BED OF ROSES (FALKLAND L. Cary).. 

BEFORE THE PARTY (RopDNEY ACKLAND) 

BRIGHT SHADOW (J. B. PRIESTLEY) oe 

DAY AFTER TOMORROW (KIERAN TUNNEY & SIMON Ww anpeut) 
DEEP AS A WELL (JOAN MORGAN) .. 

THE DIARY OF A SCROUNDREL (RODNEY ACKLAND) 

DR. ANGELUS (James Bribie) 

EAST OF LUDGATE HILL (ArNoLpD RIDLEY) 

THE FOOLISH GENTLEWOMAN (MarGeERyY SHARP) 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE (TENNESSEE WILLIAMS) (Producer's copy 
on hire) 


HALF A LOAF (E. Bren Evans) a ; 

THE GIOCONDA SMILE (ALpDous HUXLEY) . re 

LAND OF THE LIVING (LEONARD IRWIN) i 

THE LATE EDWINA BLACK (W. DINNER & W. Morum) 

LITTLE LAMBS EAT IVY (NoeEt LANGLEY) .. 

MATE IN THREE (L. pu GarpbeE PEACH) 

MISS MABEL (R. C. SHERRIFF) 

MOUNTAIN AIR (RONALD WILKINSON) 

OFF THE RECORD (IAN Hay and STEPHEN Kinc-HALL) ae 

THE PERFECT WOMAN (WALLACE GEOFFREY and BasiL Mitc HELL) 

POWER WITHOUT GLORY (M. Clayton Hutton) 

RANDOM HARVEST (James Hilton, dramatised by Moir CHARLES 
and BARBARA Toy) ; : 

THE SHADOW (H. F. MA ttpy) . Re 

THE SHELLEY STORY (Guy BOLTON) ae 

SUMMER DAY’S DREAM (J. B. PRIESTLEY) .. 
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coated, in extending the scope of the 
letterpress process. 

In the last twenty years there has 
been a great improvement in the format 
of illustrated periodicals, and this is a 
good example of contemporary tech- 
nique. The text is presented clearly, 
without any typographical tricks to 
distract the reader; and the arrange- 
ment of the illustrations is varied 
sufficiently from article to article to 
give the liveliness needed in what is 
after all a piece of publicity. But the 
large areas of flat colour used beneath 
some of the captions might well be 
omitted, even when they help to square 
up a page. They give an unnecessary 
emphasis to the captions and even 
outweigh the colour photographs they 
are used with. 

For those who may never expect nor 
wish to use coated papers or photo- 
gravure there are non-technical articles 
including a study of the termite (con- 
nection: ant-proof building boards), a 
delightfully illustrated article on wall- 
papers, a brief history of Newfound- 
land, and a note on John Baskerville, 
“Freethinker and Typefounder,” after 
whom the type now used in DRAMA 


is named. ViviAN RIDLER 


“DEANE’S” SERIES OF PLAYS 
(Three-Act. 4s. each) 


“Flowers for the Living,” by Toni 
Block. (1 set. 5 m. 5 w.) 
“Family Coach,” by Cyril Grainger. 


(3 sets. 9 m. 8 w.) 

“*The County Calls,” by Hal D. Stewart. 
(1 set. 5 m. 4 w.) 

“Headline Family,” by Brenda Girvin 
and Monica Cosens. (1 set. 5 m. 5 w.) 

“Golden Harvest,” by Christian Michell. 
(1 set. 4 m. 8 w.) 

“Happy Birthday,” by Ralph Baker. 
2 sets. 5 m. 6 w.) 

** Hallowe’ en Party,” by Gordon Gilmour. 
1 set. 4 m. 5 w.) 


Flowers for the Living is well ahead of 


the rest of this batch of plays, since it 
has something definite to say and says 
it in the most economical terms. ““One 


against the world” was ever a com- 
pelling theme, and Toni Block utilises 
the now popular East End setting in her 
powerful illustration of the struggles 
of a young, newly-demobilised A.T-.S. 
sergeant who finds herself plunged 
back into the environment she has 
temporarily learned to forget. The play 
is weakened slightly by a Priestley-like 
tendency to moralise in the closing 
pages, but judicious production could 
remedy this, and it offers good acting 
opportunities and a worthwhile theme. 

Family Coach is a through-the-ages 
play of a family’s devotion to a business 
and their sacrifices to its ceaseless 
demands. The play, bringing in four 
generations of the family, (which can, 
incidentally, be performed by eight 
competent artists prepared to do a lot 
of work) tends to become confusing, 
and would have to be carefully and 
crisply produced to be successful. But 
the relentless advance of commerce and 
its conflict with the arts is shrewdly 
high-lighted. 

The County Calls is a bread-and-butter 
play, both for the author and the many 
companies, amateur and _ professional, 
which will perform it. Its well worn 
comedy theme of young ex-officer 
become butler will prove a_ useful 
standby for the group at a loss for 
something to perform—or alternatively, 
for those who like this sort of thing. 

Headline Family presents the rake’s 
progress of a racing motorist seen 
mainly through the eyes of the family 
who support him and the mother who 
adores him. The complications of his 
thoughtless misdeeds muddle the play 
a little, but like all the best rakes, he is 
entirely loveable. Happy Birthday is a 
farcical-comedy of wranglings with a 
bailiff on mother’s birthday. It suffers 
considerably from the author’s evident 
desire never to let the pace drop for a 
moment, resulting in breathless, high- 
pressure and rather forced comedy. 

The author of Golden Harvest writes 
his play in dialect, and then explains 
that the dialect is not really necessary. 
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But the play derives its particular and 
saving warmth from a West country 
dialect and idiom. The story is another 
of these family hagglings over the 
division of an elderly relative’s estate, 
and can be forecast act by act. 

Fun and games might be expected 
in Hallowe'en Party, but they rarely 
occur, and the overall influence is 
mainly soporific. 


(One Act. ls. 6d. each) 

“Lend Me Your Ears,” by 7. C. F. 
Wilkinson. (3 m. 3 w.). 

“4 Man of No Experience,” by Parnell 
Bradbury. (2 m. 2 w.) 

“The Sporting Chance,” by Nina Sutton. 
(1 m. 5 w.) 

‘The Homecoming,” by Gwen Horsfield. 
(4 m. 3 w.) 

“The Son,” by 
(2 m. 4 w.) 

“Wedding at Pemberley,” by Anne and 
Arthur Russen. (7 w.) 

**Roses for Freda,” by Ivory Brides. (5 w.) 

This is not a particularly inspiring 
collection when one considers the 
present outcry for good one-act plays. 
It displays inability to produce a good 
situation or well-drawn character in 
the space of a few pages, with the 
result that several of the plays turn out 
to be little more than sketches, suitable 
for the concert-party stage, to be 
performed once and quickly forgotten. 

Strangely enough it is the much 
maligned “‘all-women” plays which 
this time capture the prizes at both 
ends of the table. Wedding at Pemberley 
I found quite delightful. ““A footnote to 
Pride and Prejudice” is its sub-title; 
“this play is not intended for Jane-ites 
only; in fact, though it pleases some of 
them, it annoys others,” say the 
authors. That may be, but it is one 
of the best of this collection, having 
style, comedy, and a certain deftness 
which is quite refreshing. The plot 
counts for little especially if some 
implications are not substantiated by a 
knowledge of Miss Austen’s works, 
but this should not discourage the 


Barbara Watts. 


company deciding to stage this piece. 

A complete contrast, Roses for Freda 
also comes high on the list. Bearing 
some striking resemblances to Flowers 
for the Living, it is both complete and 
satisfying, and in parts quite moving, 
if also a littlé naive in writing. Some 
minor imperfections in dialogue would 
have to be produced out, but the 
competent all-women group may well 
add this tale of a wife’s fight for her 
dream to its repertory. 

The Son and The Homecoming each 
deals in different dialect with a son’s 
return to his home after long absence. 
The first had the better idea—being 
based on an entry in a diary of 1826— 
but fails completely in treatment, since, 
after a promising opening, it deteriorates 
into a series of duologues with little 
theatrical value. The more modern 
second, on the other hand, is much 
more effective, and manages to convey 
a good sense of excitement and 
suspense, broken at just the right 
moment with an acceptable climax. 

Lend Me Your Ears, a happy little 
romp in two scenes and a_ broad 
Yorkshire dialect, and The Sporting 
Chance, are in the music-hall class. The 
former has good pace and idea. A 
Man of No Experience presents ten 
pages of whimsy taken from the lives 
of four Irish farming folk. Slight, but 
with an abundance of charm which 
makes it a valuable exercise in restraint 
and “character.” 

EDMUND CooPER 
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Somerset: Miss Phoebe Rees, The Sanctuary, 
Watchet. 

Staffordshire: Mr. R. Slater, The Denton, 
Newhampton Road East, Wolverhampton. 

Suffolk: Mr. R. Stebbings, 18 Springfield 
Road, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Surrey: Mrs. Grace Robinson, 18 Haling 
Park Road, South Croydon. 

Sussex: Mr. C. M. Walker, 227 Old Shore- 
ham Road, Southwick, Brighton. ° 

Warwickshire: Mr. W. Bushill-Matthews, 
Neville House, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. 

Wiltshire: Mr. S. F. Goodchild, J.P., 
4 Cross Lane, Marlborough. 

No nominations have been received from 
Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, Kesteven (Lincs.), 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Shrop- 


Ward-Smith, 


Tillbridge, 
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shire, Worcestershire, where representatives will 
be elected by the Divisional Committees. 


“DRAMA”: G.B.S. MEMORIAL 
NUMBER 

This will be published in January, replacing 
our February number. Articles on G.B.S. by 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, Sir Lewis Casson and 
other distinguished writers. Cover by Feliks 
Topolski. Order early (supplies limited by 
paper shortage) from ‘“‘Drama,” 9 Fitzroy 
Square, W.1. 


SOME STAFF ENGAGEMENTS 

Mr. Charles Thomas is in Barbados for 
October and November lecturing and advising 
amateur groups, schools and training colleges 
for the British Council. 

Mr. Frank Newman is producing Noah's 
Deluge and Everyman for the Canterbury 
Dramatic Society in the Chapter House on 
November 23rd, 24th and 25th. 

The Director is to produce the York Cycle 
of Mystery Plays, revived for the first time 
since the Middle Ages, for the York Festival 
next June. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS-—the ideal 
present. Place your order with the League’s 
Bookshop early to avoid the disappointing 
reply “‘temporarily out of print,” for editions 
are still limited. 
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Autumn Week-End Courses 
1950 

November 18th/19th 

STAGE SETTING AND DESIGN 

NorAH LAMBOURNE * HARALD MELVILLE 

December 9th/10th 

PLAYWRITING —- EVAN JoHN 
December 16th/17th 

ACTING 


E. MARTIN BROWNE * HENZIE RAEBURN 
JOHN IZON 


Ten Week Full-Time Course 
January 8th — March 16th, 1951 


Particulars from 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
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The International Theatre Institute 
presents 


WORLD THEATRE 


a beautifully produced and 
lavishly illustrated quarterly 
magazine. 


The first number contains 
atticles by : Jean - Louis 
Barrault, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Rosamond Gilder, Silvio 
d’Amico, J. B. Priestley, 
John Moody, and others. 


ORDER NOW 


from World Theatre, 127, Regent St., 

London, W.1, or the British Centre 

of the I.T.I., 7, Goodwin’s Court, 
London, W.C.2. 


64 pages. Price 6/—percopy. (Postage 6d.) 








20/- (Postage included) for the first four numbers. 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
OF SINGING AND 


DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS ETC. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 





DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
COURSE 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 

















THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF 


SPEECH TRAINING AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, S.W.7 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


1951 
EASTER COURSE 
IN 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
for Teachers 
April 2nd-6th inclusive 
FEE: £4 0 O 


Practical Classes. Lectures. Discussion Groups. 
Lecturers include Dame Sybil Thorndike, Mr. 
James Laver, Mr. L. A. G. Strong 


For Particulars apply to Secretary 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the 
Corporation of London 








| Principal: 
Epric CUNDELL, C.B.E., HOM. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 
The CERTIFICATE IN ACTING 
(Cert. in Acting, G.S.M. & D.) 


The DIPLOMA OF LICENTIATESHIP 
IN ACTING 
(L.G.S.M. & D. in Acting) 


Examinations for the Certificate in Acting 
are held during April, July and December, in 
London and at certain Local Centres. Candi- 
dates for the Diploma are examined in the 
School’s Theatre during the same months. 





Full details of the examinations will be sent 
| on application to the Clerk of Examinations. 
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LAMDA 


(THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART) 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL RD, LONDON, S.W.5 
Telephone: WéEStern 8683 





L.A.M.D.A. Examinations in Acting 


During the year ending 20th January, 1950, the following well-known 

theatrical and screen personalities adjudicated at the L.A.M.D.A. Theatre 
in respect of the A.L.A.M. (Acting) Diploma. 
Mabel Constanduros, Eileen Herlie, Barry O’Brien, Norman Marshall, 
Ronald Simpson, Olga Lindo, Constance Lorne, Ivan Samson, Austin 
Trevor, Frances Rowe, Dorothy Dewhurst, Baxter Somerville, Lance 
Hamilton, Joan Schofield, Daphne Rye, Gordon Harbord, Willard Stoker, 
Michael MacOwen, Patric Curwen, Marie Ney, Weston Drury (20th 
Century Fox), L’Epine Smith (Pinnacle Films), Beatrix Lehmann, Ronald 
Wilson (Grand National Films), Derek Marr (Warner Bros.), Kenneth 
Carten (Myron Selznick), David Henley (Messrs. Fosters), Mrs. de 
Leon (Messrs. Herbert de Leon), John Redway (A.B.P.C.), John Perry 
(Messrs. Tennant), Ossia Trilling (Theatre News Letter), Michael Hamilton, 
Haddon Mason (Film Rights), Alan Dent (News Chronicle), etc. 

A very high standard of performance is necessary to win this Diploma. 
The certificate states that in the opinion of two of the above adjudicators: 
‘The candidate is capable of appearing in a West End (London) 

theatre with a professional cast.’’ 

Each Diploma Examination occupies 35 minutes, during which period 
candidates have the undivided attention of two of the above mentioned 
adjudicators, and the immense advantage of their helpful criticism after 
each examination is over. Surely a unique opportunity! Over one hundred 
Diploma candidates are now entering yearly. 

Leading up to this Diploma is a carefully graded series of Examinations, 
comprising Five Junior Grades, six Adult Grades, Bronze, Silver and Gold 
Medals, which Teachers of Drama find of infinite value in training their 
students. 

The standard which these Examinations demand, from start to finish, 
is that of the “professional stage.” Any teacher may enter a candidate. 

At the end of all Examinations candidates have the immense advantage 
of receiving a helpful criticism from the adjudicators. 





Dramatic, Speech, Television and Film Classes for those desirous 
of adopting a professional career. Training under the Government 
Further Education and Training Scheme. 











Founded in 1861, being a “limited’’ association existing for the promotion of art and not for profit 


WILFRID FOULIS, 
Governing Director. 
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Birmingham Theatre School 
(Principal: MARY RICHARDS) 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Full practical training for the stage. 
Opportunities for Engagements during 
and after training. 





STUDENT EXCHANGE FACILITIES with 
FOOTLIGHTS THEATRE, CHARLESTON, U.S.A. 


Details from: 48 Holloway Head, Birmingham 5 








THE TUDOR ACADEMY OFARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Sing- 
ing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education to 
higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 


Principal : 
R. S. Thatcher, M.A., Mus.Doc., Hon. R.A.M., 
F.R.C.M. 
Warden: Myers Foggin, F.R.A.M. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 


This Course for students of both sexes is 
designed to cover a period of three years’ full- 
time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral Speech, 
Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public Speaking, 
Voice Production, Stage Lighting and Make-up, 
Dancing (Classical), Dramatic Rehearsal, Fencing, 
Mime, Principles of Teaching, Psychology, 
Remedial Speech and Microphone Technique. 
(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 
Schools and teaching under supervision.) 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 


Examinations in Speech and Drama and Mime 
are held during the Easter, Summer and Christ- 
mas Vacations. Provisional dates for next session, 
11th-15th December and Ist-5th January. 


PROSPECTUS, Syllabus and all information 


from 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 











ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


SPEECH & DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK, SIDCUP, 


KENT 


(27 minutes from Charing Cross and London Bridge) 





One-Year Course for Qualified Teachers 
Accepted students recognised as eligible 
for grant-aid: ‘by Ministry of Education 





Three-Year Specialist Teachers Course 
(provisionally recognised by the Ministry of Education) *° 


: . Stage Course 





Apply now for Entry September, 1951 


Further particulars from: 


THE REGISTRAR, MISS HENNIKER HEATON 




















ONE-ACT PLAY BY GWEN PIERCE 


ROBERT RESOLVES 


(2 m., 2 f.) 
“ls about a bright young dentist who wins a bride by 
making her father break a New Year resolution not 
to lose his temper. Very original, genuine comedy 
and well constructed.” (John Bourne in J.B.’s 
Newsletter.) 


Copies, |/6, by post, |/7, from 
PROSCENIUM PRESS 
13-15 Hollowgate, Holmfirth, Yorks 





COMEDY-THRILLER IN THREE ACTS 
2 MEN, 8 WOMEN 


HELEN’S LUCKY DAY 


Two Men and Two Girls go to a Fancy Dress Ball— 

the men in skirts, and the girls in trousers. There are 

many amusing situations, and a thrilling climax in the 
third Act. 


Copies on Appro. 
Apply: 


H. G. MACLAURIN 


106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10 











John Knowles’ successful 


FESTIVAL-WINNING ALL-WOMEN 
ONE-ACT PLAY 


“While There ls Time’’ 
(6 w.) 


New printed edition now available. Staging 
and lighting directions in full. Price 2/- 
post free, from: 


JOHN KNOWLES 
11S MAYALS ROAD, SWANSEA 





THREE PLAYS for BOYS 


} IN THREE ACTS 

“HE FOUND ADVENTURE” 
“PETER LENDS A HAND” 

“THERE’S CRIME IN THE JUNGLE” 


Reading copies may be borrowed for 6d. postage 
from the author, Charles Barkaway, Tanyard Farm, 
Hadlow Road, Tonbridge, Kent 

Published (2/6) by 


SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 
FOR FESTIVALS 


DISTURBED REFLECTIONS 
By AUSTIN bape Comedy (7 f. 


DYLL IN ITHACA 
By RUSSELL SHERWEN Comedy (3 m. 2 f. 


MOTHER MANDRAKE 


By T. B. MORRIS Drama (9 f.) 


Catalogue 4d. post free 
The INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT 


PLAY THEATRE 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 











“WHO IS SYLVIA? ” 


A eared by Gilbert Brookfield, 


3 acts, 10 f., | set) 


“IF YOU REMEMBER” 


A Farce by Roland Fenton 


(3 acts, 6 m., 4f., | set) 
Acting Editions 3/2 each post paid from: 


STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.| 














FALKLAND L. CARY 


CANDIED PEEL 
(7 f., 5 m. One set) 

“The popularity of this comedy drama can be judged 
from the fact that it has been performed on average 
every second day for ys iy of last year.” 

Ss. . 


KNIGHT’S MOVE 
(5 f.,5 m. One set) 
“Full of human interest, witty —" and very 
suitable for amateurs. — Sta, 
S. 


THIN PARTITION 
(5 f.,4 m. One set) 
“Well written, real human characters and a deeply 
moving last Act.’”’—Drama. 


3s. 8d. 
MURDER OUT OF TUNE 
(5 f., 4m. One set) 
{3s. 8d.} 


LADYSFINGERS 
(6f.,3 m. One set) 
4s. 2d. 


BURNING GOLD 
and 
WITHOUT VISION 4s. 2d. 

(the sequel) 


3s. 8d. 


Post free from: Messrs. S. French 
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TWO NEW 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


“BREAKING POINT” 

A drama for 6 women. | set 
“BEAUTY & THE BEAST” 
2 males. 4 females. 

By 
MABEL CONSTANDUROS 
AND 
HOWARD AGG 
Price 1/7 post paid 


A light comedy. 1 set 


Ihe Plays Published and Licences issued for 
Performance by 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2 











NOW READY—WILFRED MASSEY’S 
NEW PLAY 


“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH" 


3 ACTS. Cast: 3 men, 6 women. 
Single interior setting. 
A quick-action comedy set in a country 
farmhouse. Colourful acting parts, many 


comedy scenes, but with scope for excellent 
Straight acting. 


BOOKS: With Author's Production Notes, 
Property Plot, Drawing of Ground 
Plan: 3/- (postage 3d. extra). 


FEES: On sliding scale, £1/1/- to £4/4/- 
Books on reading loan for 5d. stamps from: 
WILFRED MASSEY 


“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 








To all Treasurers of 


Amateur Societies 





Dear Mr. Treasurer, 


Have you realised 
what it would cost you if 
your next Production had 
to be abandoned through 
causes beyond your control? 


The British Drama 
League, realising this possi- 
bility, has asked us to 
arrange an Insurance Policy 
to protect your Society 
against such a loss. 


Shall we send you 
details as the cost is only £1 
for an indemnity of £100? 


Yours faithfully, 


REX THOMAS (INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance 
Brokers, 


COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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LYTCHETT MINSTER 
NATIVITY PLAY 


Price 3/9 post free from 
Lapy Legs, LyrcuHetr MInstER, POOLE, 
Dorset 


Forewords by Cardinal Hinsley, the late 
Archbishop (Temple) of Canterbury, and 
Dr. Berry, Moderator of the Free Churches. 
Preface by Sir Francis Younghusband, 
K.C.S.1.,  K.C.1.E., Co-founder Religious 
Drama Society. 


” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 
A new Naval Comedy Farce. 7 males 3 females 
Evening News: ““WHE NA WOM! AN GOES 
ABROAD. .. . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and games is had by all. 
“The Author certainly shows, in his first play, 
a very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue . . .” 
Nottingham Journal: *‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is lively farce in the traditions of ‘THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visitors, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough... 


STEELE’S, 32 Haymarket, S.W ! 








MARE’S NEST 


By HECTOR MACQUEEN 
A NEW 


ALL WOMEN 


THREE ACT COMEDY-THRILLER 
COPIES 
On Approval. Send 6d. in Stamps 
“RAISING—H” 


A one act Comedy for 7 women. 


ERNEST W. BRIDGEN, Universal Stores 


BARNARDS GREEN, MALVERN 

















ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LIL ANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT Brilliant Cupwinner. 

‘SULIE DESTIN Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5w.,2m. Is each post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPCT Cottage drama for 
4 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. pcst paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 
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WILFRED MASSEY’S NEW PLAY 


‘An absorbing and, at times, moving play.” 
“Good, honest drama; just enough comedy.” 


story. 


“Fine characterisations. Good 


John Marlow’s Profession 


3 ACTS 


Also by the same Author: 

“TILL FURTHER ORDERS’”’ 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY’”’ 

“BIG MOMENT’’ 

“THE YOUNGER END’”’ 

“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS”’ 
“CRIME AT THE CLUB”’ 


And the celebrated Comedy-Mystery success: 


| INTERIOR SET 


5 WOMEN 
BOOKS: Complete with 
Author’s production notes, 
etc. 3/- (postage 3d.) 


4 MEN ~ 
Men Women 


I Nwhwedr 
—-DNAND 


FEES: On — * rr 
from £1:1:0to £4: 


Such Things Happen 


5 WOMEN 


5 MEN 


10,000 productions‘in British Isles, Australia and U.S.A. 
Copies of Plays will be sent on reading loan for 5d. stamps: 
Dept. D.,. WILFRED MASSEY 


**THATCHINGS,”’’ 


BIERTON, AYLESBURY, BUCKS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


‘BED OF ROSE’S’| | CIWVY 
FALKLAND L. CARY ST 4 ra ET 


A Broad Comedy (5 f., 4 m., | set) by Blair 


= 
senna , : Recently performed by the B.B.C. 
Delightful wit and abundant action in Saturday Night Theatre 


make the play a grand success.” 


Southend Three Acts. Single set. 5 m., 5 w. 
“The comedy went over “ a. Simple, human, dramatic 
—Cleethorpes 
“The show went. terrifically is ! = FEE: 
Laughter almost non stop.” Sliding scale according to capacity. 
—Neweastle COPIES: 3s. 6d. post free 
“net Se tegee ik, Enquire also for list of other full-length 
“A fine comedy, Hearty laughs and plays of distinctive type 
png Sie tae a merry scramble of W. W. BLAIR-FISH 
4s. 2d. post free from: THE MILL HOUSE, FORDHAM, 
MESSRS. S. FRENCH near COLCHESTER 























A new addition to 
Pitman’s “Theatre & Stage” Series 
VOICE « SPEECH 
By J. CuirrForpD TURNER im the THEATRE 


This important new book forms an authoritative a 
treatise on what is perhaps the most essential funda- 








mental of successful play acting. ‘The author, well- A 

known for his work in this field, gives a clear exposition By Sting £ 

of the nature of voice and speech, and carefully Price PREY Recs 

examines each component factor. Insisting that voice Pm o boy pgs “ARROL Thirg ge 

training must be based on correct physiological usage, Pondering wwilh Gg, jeho Zs amé, Edition, 

he expounds his views through the medium of original T, Jou f, th dg ” dare! are 

and ingenious exercises. A book of immense value to WH sine UN VINE in ats book conrtice by 

amateur and professional alike. Price 15/- ner Cuenth 1 E ding? I T reworg 5.” 
pe 2.000 pac. bor HEA 


HE T 
Staphies including y an u 1D. =t to ARKeR, 
P I I ice 69)-900 theat’, aera 
et, 1Cal bj » 
io. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Baa ee 
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Lighting 
Query 


=-PROBLEM! 


- cample 
is simp 
Answer 
but the 


You need Specialised Experience . . . practical 
design . sturdy equipment. These are the 
three keys to successful stage lighting. Top these 
three with the skilled designing and practical 
engineering of STAGE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT, and you have the model copy 
book ANSWER. 

We design and make ALL types of stage lighting 
equipment. Our consultative services are FREE— 
please use them. It may save you money to HIRE 
your equipment and we cater for that possibility 
too. Ring us NOW if you have any LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS. 


STAGE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 


OFFLEY RIAD, THE OVAL, LONDON, S.W.9 
meer CELI ANGE Go 





EMERGENCY FURNISHING 
NEW FOLDING CHAIRS 


Supplied together battened in pairs 


: 17'6 cua 





EX. WD. 4’6" X 2'3’ 
FOLDING TABLES 


EX. W.D. Single 
FOLDING 


cCHAIRSIZ’6 





RE EE RICE AES PS ON ne 
A Ist-class HIRE SERVICE 


Always available for various 
types of Chairs, Tables, etc. 
Details on Application. 








Cheque, P.O. or Cash. Scotland carr. 2/6 extra. 
Ireland, Channel Is. 5/- extra. Send for Catalogue. 


PINN SUPPLIES Lp, (Depr. 437) 
BURY WHARP, RUISLIP, Ruislip 6681/5 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





"THE Theatre Script Service. Experts in typing and 
duplicating play or film Scripts. Contract work including 
Newsletters and Magazines a speciality. Quotations frec. 
45 Gerrard Street, London, W.1 (Gerrard 2546). 





RAMA FESTIVAL, Eltham Little Theatre, Fel. 

23-24 and March 2-3. Adjudicator Jack Carlton. 
Non-competitive. Entries on merit of play not later thai 
November 25th. All enquiries to Executive Officer, 
Eltham Little Theatre, Wythfield Road, S.E.9. 





TAGE Curtains for hire. 22 Orford Road, Waltham- 
stow. Keystone 1598. 





PRODUCTIONS by experienced Producer. Privat« 
coaching in Drama and Stage technique. JOHN 
SUMMERS, 35 Mandeville Road, N.14, or ‘phon 


ENT. 4011. 





LESLIE D. KNIGHTS, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.), 
M.R.S.T., has limited vacancies for Speech and Drama 
private or class. Studius, Brentwood, Romford, Ilford and 
London. For prospectus apply: 14 Hanover St., W.1 or 
69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 





PRODUCTIONS, Adjudications, Private Coaching in 
Drama, Mime, Speech.—Ruth Gillham, L.R.A.M., 
Associate Member Guild of Drama Adjudicators, 76 Kings 
Avenue, S.W.4. Tul. 6273. 





WE CAN make gramophone records of your dramatic 
performance as it takes place. Voice test recordings 
and difficult sound effects are also our speciality. Contact 
NORMAC SOUND, 102 King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 
Tudor 3344. 





OO = — i li 
PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE ‘ gy 5 | 


Directed by JOHN STEWART 


OPENING SEASON 


19th May to 29th September, 1951 
As a gesture to the many Overseas Visitors 
expected to visit Scotland during the 
FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 1951 
the initial Pitlochry Season will be a 


. . EZ . 
Special Scottish Festival 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
(Maxwell Anderson) 

BRIEF GLORY MACBETH MARY ROSE 
(R. J. B. Sellar) (Shakespeare) (J. M. Barrie) 
SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS 
(James Bridie) 

The Plays produced by ANDREW LEIGH 





COMRADE THE KING 
(James Shaw Grant) 


> 


DVANCE BOOKING - Opens 19th March at Theatre; 
also Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow and London. 


MAILING LIST—Make sure your name is 
on our Mailing List for further details of the 
Opening Season at 


* SCOTLAND’S x 
THEATRE IN THE HILLS 
RARE = AMM REE A 
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AChbristmasPpresent 


your friends would appreciate 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


DRAMA 


which we would send with an 
— attractive greeting card — 


The cost is 6/6, post free, from 
9, FITZROY SQUARE, W.I. 


FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


PERIOD & 


S 
pM 
cos} BIBLICAL 


7Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 








Citizen House - Bath 


Recently acquired for its Wardrobe—a magnificent 
collection of 


SHAKESPEAREAN COSTUMES 


Available for hire at inexpensive rates. 
THE DRAMA LIBRARY (Subscription 5/-) 
offers advice on the choice of 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN PLAYS 
Apply: Citizen House, Bath 


(enclosing stamped envelope) 


DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


every description 


ht os 


B.D. L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 








8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.|! 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 








x *k STAR x x 
Scenic Studios 


SCENERY, COSTUMES, DRAPERIES 
———— AND PROPS OF —————- 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 

condition ———————— 


78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 3990 








Action Photographs 


Can be taken during the Dress 
Rehearsal or actual performance of 
your next production. 


No Flashlight 
Full particulars available from: 


STUDIO COLE 
21 Queen’s Court, Kingston-on-Thames 


*Phone: KINGSTON 0811 


No Attendance Fee 











SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 


including 
‘* Blithe Spirit,” “ This Happy Breed”’ etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 


GERrard 3162 











DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
DEC) 91959. 








FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private 
Theatres 
Public (aga 
Halls & 
Schools 


We are actual manufac- 
turing specialists in the PH takeing 
supply only or complete 
installation of every 
class of Stage Equip- 
ment. Advice and 


“Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged § quotations freely given. 
Beam Spotlight 


* Latest Type Portable Dimmer 
witchboard 


* Illustrated is our Portable Dimmer Switchboard 

which provides all the features of a large expensive 
installation at a very moderate price. An entirely new 
method of operation—ideal for both small and large 
stages, movable by one person. (Pamphlet W54) 


Ask us for Leaflets W51, W53, W54 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 88213—7 lines 


LONDON 1: 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
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